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It was born and bred to cross the frontiers of the world, this Rover 3-Litre. It combines the grace and comfort of a town 


or 
o 


carriage with the dash —and stamina—necessary for long-distance motoring. On the 3-Litre power steering is an optional 
Y - f u 


extra. On all three Rover models—the 80, 100 and 3-Litre—front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are standard equipment. 


The ‘80’, £1,396.10.10d. The ‘100’, £1.538.4.2d. The *3-Litre’ with conventional gearbox, £1,783.5.10d., with automatic transmission £1;864.0.10d. (Prices include P.T.) 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. Makers of fine cars and the world famous Land-Rover. 
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Soon you can discover how gracious air travel can be. 
Because soon Japan Air Lines DC-8C Jet Couriers will be 
ready to fly you over the pole to Tokyo—and you don’t 
have to change planes! For many years in many countries, 
flying JAL has meant flying with a delightful difference 


OVER THE POLE 
LONDON TO TOKYO 
JUNE 7th 


You’re ‘in Japan’ from the moment_you step aboard. 
And that means a serene atmosphere that assures your 
comfort, your enjoyment. The restful beauty of the truly 
Japanese decor . . . the charming attentiveness of your 
kimono-clad hostess . . . the wonderful food, both Japanese 
and European . . . everything aboard makes these twice- 
weekly flights from London memorable. 


9 Flights weekly, 

Tokyo, West Coast U.S.A. 
and frequent services 

to S. E. Asia 


PE a ee AIR LINES 


8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 
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The majestic new Empress of Canada heads the fleet! 
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: a ~~ aa ’ : ad <3 m, . 
A new Flagship. for the White Efipress fleet>a new weekly service to Canada — from Liverpool and from Greenock 
during the St Lawrence seasons. 8 The 27,300 ton Empress of Canada, the largest ship ever built to 





navigate the St. Lawrence to Montreal, is now on her maiden voyage, due to arrive on May 1st. She sails with all 

the spacious brand-new comfort of a beautifully designed liner; with a r-conditioning throughout; with 

anti-roll stabilizers. With all the friendly, unhesitating service that Canadian Pacific have made so uniquely their own. 
® Over the ocean and up the magnificent St, Lawrence, the Empress of Canada will 


fap the®miles in luxury. Canadian Pacific know just how to doit! 
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SATURDAY, 


LEAVING TO REPRESENT THE QUEEN AT THE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS IN SIERRA LEONE: 
TO HIS RIGHT ARE HIS FIANCEE, MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY, AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


AIRPORT ON APRIL 22. 


The Duke of Kent flew in a Heron of the Queen’s Flight and was seen off at 
the airport by the Duchess of Kent, Princess Alexandra, his fiancée, Miss 
Katharine Worsley, and by Prince Michael. During the 3000-mile-journey the 
Duke of Kent was to stay one night at Gibraltar with the Governor, General 
Sir Charles Keightley, and the following night was to be spent at Dakar. 
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THE DUKE OF KENT AT LONDON 


The Duke of Kent will stay six days at Freetown with Sir Maurice Dorman, 
the Governor of Sierra Leone. The country attains its independence on 
April 27, and the Duke of Kent will hand over the constitutional instruments 
at a State Opening of Parliament. The Duke of Kent and Miss Worsley are 
to be married in York Minster on June 8. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Kleushere Aves, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London Sows is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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Nagel are taking our Queen away from us, a 
reader of this page writes from South Africa. 
And the Queen to a Briton domiciled in South 
Africa is the symbol, as to us, of all that is meant 
by country and love of country. It is easy for 
so-called rationalists to deride patriotism and the 
emotions to which it gives rise. Yet it was precisely 
these emotions that enabled the people of this 
country to call a halt to the victorious march to 
world dominion of Hitler’s then all-powerful Nazi 
Reich in 1940. It was love of country that then 
made us one, that gave the “ few ’’ in the air the 
courage and tenacity to hold off and defeat the 
Luftwaffe, and the many.in London and Britain’s 
blitzed ports and cities the same courage and 
tenacity to endure, that sent up the_ production 
of every aircraft and armament factory in the land 
to levels undreamed of in ordinary times and at a 
moment when everything that good men have held 
dear depended on it. Historical associations that 
can enable a people to achieve 
such things in a noble cause are ae: 


not lightly to be destroyed and, igs 
when they are, mankind is the MRT * 
poorer. Civilisation, itself, depends oan shee 


on this readiness and capacity of : a 
human beings to feel and act to- ie 
gether and so to effect infinitely 
more than they can as isolated 
and conflicting individuals. So the 
heart of every Briton who loves his 
country and is proud of its great 
heritage must be moved by this 
lament by a loyal South African 
who, in voicing it, speaks for so 
many others. They are being 
robbed of something that matters 
to them deeply and without which 
they feel rootless men and women. 
Herein lies one of the defects 
of the purely numerical or arith- 
metical conception of democracy 
—of a system that determines the 
national will by the process of 
counting heads on any given issue. 
For if the people who constitute a 
democracy is not a homogeneous 
one, if, for instance, it is divided on 
issues that go to the root of the 
national existence itself,a majority 
vote may become not the expres- 
sion of a nation’s will but a 
medium of tyranny and injustice 
and even of gross inhumanity 
by which one-half of a nation imposes its will on 
the other half. That is what has happened and is 
happening in South Africa. The descendants of 
the Dutch settlers are depriving the descendants 
of the British settlers of their spiritual and national 
birthright, despite the fact that the latter are 
almost as numerous as themselves. The Liberal 
Government of Great Britain which half a century 
ago, following the British victory in the Boer War, 
gave to the divided peoples of South Africa the 
untrammelled power of deciding their own future 
by majority vote, were doing what high-minded 
and sheltered idealists are too readily prone to do: 
that is, ignoring, in the name of abstract principles, 
fundamental realities. For their responsibility, 
as they conceived it, was to be just alike to both 
the two races who a few years before had been 
engaged in a bitterly contested war. But they 
could only have been just to both by writing into 
the country’s new constitution safeguards which 
would have ensured for both races the preserva- 
tion of the just national rights for which both had 
contended. Instead of which they gave to the 
Dutch-descended majority—and it must be 


house lesser flamingos, ibises, cranes, perch 
d 


By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


remembered that it was, andis, only a bare majority 

-the legal power to oppress the minority of a 
different race and national allegiance to them- 
selves. For, to deprive a people, British born or 
any other, of their national rights and allegiance 
is oppression, and oppression gf a kind for which 
again and again in history men have been ready 
to die and suffer martyrdom. These same Liberal 
rulers of Edwardian Britain gave to the Dutch or 
Boer electoral majority the ultimate legal power 
to oppress the native peoples of South Africa who 
were not even a minority but who formed by far 
the greater part of the inhabitants of South Africa. 
And this power that a British Government gave 
them the Afrikaner descendants of the Dutch 
colonists have used, or rather abused, as anyone 
who had studied their history closely would have 
expected them to do. Despite the wisdom and 
liberality of a few great South African statesmen 
like Botha and Smuts, they have reverted to the 
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DESIGNED BY MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES: A MODEL OF A NEW AVIARY FOR THE LONDON ZOO, 
WHICH SHOWS A HIGH DEGREE OF IMAGINATION AND WILL ALLOW THE BIRDS AS MUCH LIGHT AND 
FREEDOM AS POSSIBLE. VISITORS WILL BE ABLE TO WALK THROUGH. 

This model of a new aviary for the London Zoo, 
himself, and designed by him in conjunction with 
built between the Regent’s Canal 
tried to achieve an exciting 


and Prince Albert Road. Mr. Armstr 


two smaller aviaries. 


narrow and tyrannical parochialism which distin- 
guished their forbears in the days of President 
Kruger and long before. It is perhaps unfair to 
blame them for their narrowness and parochialism ; 
it arose out of their harsh and isolated history. 
What was wrong was for an enlightened British 
Government to have left the British, the coloured 
and native peoples of South Africa at their mercy, 
despite the fact that the three of them together 
constituted a far larger proportion of fhe ‘South 
African population. The fatal political disease of 
hoping for the best, in spite of all evidence, pre- 
vailed at Westminster. The native population was 
placed at the future disposal, for good or ill will, 
of a small electoral “‘ majority "’ of bigoted Boer 
farmers. And this, out of the highest intentions 
and in the name of liberal progress. The real 
architects of what is now happening in South 
Africa were the triumphant English liberals of the 
first decade of this century. It seemed a splendid 
thing that they did at the time—a magnanimous 
gesture full of hope and generous trust. But it 
not only threw away the lives and sacrifices of the 
Boer War, but allowed’ the iron-gate of racial 





discrimination to be slammed in the face of the 
African people on their painful march from 
barbarism to civilisation. How perilous that 
closure has proved, and is proving, the world to-day 
realises. Only the future can fully show to what 
tragedies—for black, white and coloured alike—it 
may give rise. 

In writing this I am not blind to the virtues of 
the Afrikaners of South Africa. But for this fatal 
narrowness and restriction of vision, born of their 
history, their many splendid qualities of courage, 
industry, tenacity and shrewd horse-sense would 
make them one of the greatest of the world’s 
smaller nations. Nor can a Briton do other than 
recall with gratitude their common service and 
sacrifice for the Commonwealth—under very 
different leaders than those who lead them to-day 
—in two world wars. The departure of South 
Africa from the Commonwealth is, on every score, 
a tragic event. But, for all my sympathy with the 

Afrikaners’ desire to preserve a 

™ European civilisation at the Cape 

—a thing they have every right to 

do—lI fear, like many others, that 

their fanaticism and blindness, or 

rather that of their elected political 

; leaders, will end in national suicide 
: and utter disaster for all connected 

; with them. Nor is it easy to see 
what nowcan savethem from them- 
selves. But the South Africans from 
whose concern and future an 











otographed by Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones 
. Cedric Price and Mr. Frank Newby, will be 
-Jones said: ‘‘ We have 
design in architecture as well as allowing the birds as much light and 
freedom as possible.”’ The aviary, which will be 150 ft. long, 63 ft. wide and 80 ft. high, will probably 
ing ducks and others. Mr. Armstrong-Jones has already 


Englishman can least separate him- 
self are his own fellow countrymen 
who, under the British flag and 
with the active encouragement of 
British Governments, made South 
Africa their home and that of their 
children and now find themselves 
disinherited. To them our country 
and its Government owe, it seems 
to me, an inescapable respons- 
ibility. To those of them who 
cannot claim British citizenship 
by virtue either of their own 
place of birth or that of their 
fathers, citizenship of this country 
should be offered as it was to the 
citizens of Southern Ireland. 
Few of them may wish to claim 
it and most may prefer to remain 
citizens of the Afrikaner-dém- 
inated Republic in whose territory, 
as it now is, their homes are 
situated, but it would seem an act of betrayal 
and injustice in us not to offer it, for they are our 
blood-brothers, sharing the same spiritual heritage 
and ideals as ourselves. Their rights, and those 
of their fellow countrymen who, born in Britain, 
can still claim British citizenship should, so far as 
possible, moreover, be written into any commercial 
or trade treaty the British Government may 
negotiate with the Republican Government of 
South Africa, so that, if they elect, they can leave 
that country within a specified time without being 
prevented from taking with them the assets they 
brought into it or have legitimately acquired while 
living there. Those who settled in the Cape or 
Natal in the old Colonial days or came to the 
Union later in the full tide of the British Empire’s 
zenith—and that was in the lifetime of many 
still now in middle age—cannot have foreseen, 
when they made South Africa their home, that 
they or their descendants would be deprived 
against their will of Brifish citizenship. It is a 
right which they ought to be free to re-claim, 
whatever else those on whom we conferred the 
political ccntrolof South Africa may take from them. 
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FRANCE’S WORST CRISIS SINCE 1940: THE REBELLION IN ALGERIA. 


THE SCENE AFTER A PLASTIC BOMB PLANTED BY A RIGHT- 


WING TERRORIST AT ORLY AIRPORT HAD EXPLODED. THE MILITARY REVOLT: 


A LINE OF TANKS PASSING THE GRAND PALAIS IN PREPARATION FOR AN EXPECTED INVASION OF 


THE CAPITAL BY THE REBEL PARATROOPERS FROM ALGERIA. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN ALGERIA, GENERAL GAMBIEZ, 
WHO HAS BEEN TAKEN PRISONER BY THE REBEL GENERALS. 


Following the seizure of power in Algiers by the four rebel Generals on 
April 22, President de Gaulle the next day gave the special message required 
by law to assume the full powers necessary to deal with the crisis. M. Debré, 
the Prime Minister, warned the country that the rebels in Algiers were pre- 
paring to drop parachutists on the aerodromes near Paris in order to seize 
power. The Government in Paris would seem to have little fore-knowledge 
of what was brewing in Algeria before the actual coup. The President, in 
his message to the nation, said that behind the rebel Generals was a group of 


THE MEN WHOSE POLICIES ON ALGERIA HAVE STIRRED UP 
PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AND 
M. DEBRE, THE PRIME MINISTER. 


FIREMEN CLEARING UP THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY A PLASTIC 
BOMB AT THE TOWN HALL OF COURBEVOIE, NEAR PARIS. 
TEN WERE INJURED. 


YOUNG PARISIAN CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS READY TO DEFEND THEIR CAPITAL RECEIVING 
AN ISSUE OF BOOTS AT THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. (Radio Photograph.) 


“MEN AND WOMEN OF FRANCE, COME TO MY AID”: GENERAL DE GAULLE ON TELEVISION MAKING HIS APPEAL TO THE 
NATION AND ANNOUNCING HIS ASSUMPTION OF FULL POWERS. (Radic Photograph.) 


partisan, ambitious and rebel officers. At the time of writing there was almost 
no information allowed out of Algeria, which was cut off by sea and air. 
It was not known how much of the Army, a large part of which is formed of 
conscripts, is behind the rebels. In France the President was receiving the 
strong support of both the Communist and the Catholic trade unions and 
he and his ministers have announced their determination to crush the sedition. 
The explosions of plastic bombs at Orly Airport and at two Paris stations 
have been considered by the Government as part of a concerted plot. 
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THE ABORTIVE INVASION OF CUBA BY ANTI-CASTRO REVOLUTIONARIES: 


CZECHS PROTESTING AGAINST THE INVASION OF CUBA: 

A MASS RALLY OF WHAT WAS CLAIMED TO NUMBER 100,000 

PEOPLE AS IT TOOK PLACE IN THE OLD TOWN SQUARE, 
PRAGUE. 


THE CUBAN FOREIGN MINISTER, SEN. RAUL ROA, AT THE 
U.N. IN NEW YORK SHOWING A PHOTOGRAPH OF AMERICAN 
ARMS SEIZED IN CUBA. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY WITH HIS PREDECESSOR, GENERAL EISENHOWER, WHO HAS GIVEN 
PUBLIC SUPPORT TO THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY ON CUBA. 


The most recent crisis in Cuba which began with the bombing raids conducted 
over Havana by defecting pilots from the Cuban Air Force on April 15, and 
which was closely followed two days later by the invasion of the island by 
anti-Castro troops, would appear to have ended in a victory for Dr. Castro. 
His Government, which claims to have captured 654 of the invaders, has given 
a warning that there will be no mercy for attackers. When news of the invasion 
first became known, there was a wave of anti-American demonstrations in 
the Soviet Union, in her satellite countries and in many South American states. 


A CUBAN MINISTER, SEN. CARLOS OLIVARES, PUTTING THE BLAME FOR 
THE AIR ATTACKS ON CUBAN AIR BASES ON APRIL 15 ON THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT. 


SOVIET DEMONSTRATORS ADVANCING WITH BANNERS 

CARRYING ANTI-WEST SLOGANS ON THE AMERICAN 

EMBASSY IN MOSCOW TO PROTEST AT “ AMERICAN AGGRES- 
SION” IN CUBA. 


MR. ADLAI STEVENSON MAKING THE POINT AT THE U.N., 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPH, THAT THE AIRCRAFT IN THE 
APRIL 15 RAID HAD CUBAN IDENTIFICATION MARKS. 


ANTI-CASTRO DEMONSTRATORS BURNING THE SOVIET FLAG IN GUATEMALA CITY ON APRIL 20. A CLASH 


WITH A PRO-CASTRO GROUP FOLLOWED IN WHICH FOUR WERE KILLED. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s message to President Kennedy on April 18 charged the 
United States with arming the invasion forces of the insurgents and it received 
a prompt reply from the President, who stated that the United States intended 
no military intervention in Cuba while pointing to the growing resistance to 
Castro during recent months. The invaders were reported to have landed 
at three points on the island, and although some claimed to have made contact 
with guerillas in the mountains, by April 20, when wireless communications 
between the rebels on Cuba and those on the mainland ceased, it seemed likely 





VEHICLES AT THE HAVANA MILITARY AIRPORT WHICH WERE WRECKED IN THE BOMBING RAID CARRIED 


OUT BY DEFECTING CUBAN PILOTS ON APRIL 15. 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF ONE OF SEVEN WHO WERE KILLED IN THE DAWN RAID OF APRIL 15, 


TAKING PLACE AT HAVANA UNIVERSITY. 


DURING THEIR TRAINING SOMEWHERE IN THE CARIBBEAN: MEMBERS OF THE ANTI-CASTRO FORCES 


WHICH INVADED CUBA ON APRIL 17. 


that the invasion had failed. The next day there were reports of victory 
celebrations by Dr. Castro’s supporters, and since then there have been con- 
tinuous arrests and questionings being conducted by the Government. That 
evening President Kennedy received Dr. Miro Cardona and four other members 
of the Cuban Revolutionary Council, who reported on the situation. The 
Council spoke of their troops as being attacked by Soviet tanks, artillery and 
Mig fighters. President Kennedy made a speech in which he gave hints of 
possible military intervention in Cuba and spoke of the danger of Communist 
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SCENES FROM THE CARIBBEAN AND REACTIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BURNING AFTER BEING HIT BY A ROCKET: A CUBANA DE AVIACION AIRLINER, FROM A 
PICTURE WHICH APPEARED IN THE CUBAN NEWSPAPER REVOLUCION, APRIL 19. 


THE CUBAN EXILE LEADERS AT A PRESS CONFERENCE WITH DR. CARDONA, THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL (CENTRE). 


A LINE OF CAPTURED ANTI-CASTRO TROOPS BEING MARCHED TO PRISON AFTER THE FAILURE 
OF THEIR INVASION. 


domination wherever it is found. On April 22 the President went to see 
General Eisenhower, who has given him his backing over Cuba. While 
the United States seems firmly behind the President over his policy there 
have been many recriminations against the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which is reported to have advised the President that an invasion of Cuba 
would command the whole-hearted support of the Cuban people. In a tele- 
vision appearance on April 23, his first public appearance since the invasion, 
Dr. Castro told Cubans that the world was rising in their favour. 
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HE fighting in Cuba involves a 
great clash in interests and sym- 
pathies which is apt to blur the 
narrower issues of the conflict itself. It 
comes into the category of ‘ power 
politics’, a pejorative if ever there 
was one. Yet the great powers—and 
this ought to be said of Soviet Russia 
as well as of Britain, though it is often 


left to represent only the latter—are not neces- 
sarily criminal or even selfish, though states are 
1 It is absurd 
for one side to proclaim that it has all the idealism 
to itself, just as much so as to assert that there 
is a permanent and essential breach dividing 
But it is only 
fair to the Western powers to emphasise the 
fact that it is difficult to exhibit the strength 
of ideals without a two-party system which 
allows an opposition to assert them, when 


often more selfish than the subjects. 


idealism from power politics. 


necessary, against the 
Government. 


From this point of | 
view the differences be- 
tween Britain and her 
friend and ally the 
United States are clear 
on all matters on which 
they disagree, whereas 
those between Russia 
and China are obscure 
and have to be deduced 
by going through 
sources of information 
with a comb. The United 
States is inclined to the 
view that we are 
provocative in Africa, 
while we feel that the 
State Department is 
provocative over the 
Cuban business. This 
situation has, it is true, 
been alleviated in the 
last few months. I 
do not subscribe to 
the doctrine that all 
was black under the 
Republican Adminis- 
tration and has turned 
white under the Demo- 
cratic but the change is 
one which the politest 
outside commentator 
cannot disregard. 


~ 


This new mildness was apparent in the 
behaviour of the United States over the 
complex situation in Laos until this week, and 
there is no reason to believe that it would not 
have been maintained but for the savagery of 
Dr. Castro, which has naturally had the effect 
of linking tightly the two issues. On the other 
hand, our statements and the policy which they 
reflect have become more broad-minded. We 
would appear to have found it less difficult 
than when Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was at the 
Foreign Office to see the situation through 
American eyes, and if this is a reproach, as 
many proclaim, the future prospects of the 
alliance are not rosy. They say that an 
alliance is no good unless its partners 
protest in turn, but what good is it if they 
never agree ? 


On Wednesday April 19 Lord Home, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had a 
number of questions to answer in the House of 
Lords on the arrest of four British subjects, 
one of them a woman, in Cuba. He could say 
only that the information had come by tele- 
phone from the Ambassador, who was otherwise 
as much in the dark as he. -Later it appeared 
that the lady, Mrs. Soler, had been set free. 
Our Ambassador was, for the time being, said 
Lord Home, confined to his duty “ to insure 
proper treatment is given to any prisoner of 
British nationality, and if he is charged to 
arrange for proper legal defence, and if he 
is not charged to take steps to secure his 
release.” 


The State Department had a graver 
task. On the 18th, President Kennedy felt 
compelled to issue an exceptionally stern 
warning against Russian intervention in the 
civil strife in Cuba in reply to some remarks 
by Mr. Khrushchev, though these were 
accusations rather than threats. I do not 
think Soviet Russia is likely to go over the 
brink and if anything less likely than in 
Laos. The other question was the execution 
of thetwo American citizens, Howard Anderson 
and Angus McNair, after one of those scram- 
bled trials which shocked the world even when 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


FIDEL CASTRO AT BAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the victims were the blackest criminals of the 
régime overthrown by Castro. When all excuses 
are made for a régime fighting for its life and 
doubtful whether in the long run it can survive, 
these are repellent barbarities. 


I turn to the military side, on which my opinion 
may be worth a little more than on the political. 
The landing which took place on Monday in 
Cochinos Bay was made in fair strength, over 
5,000, but I think that it was none the less 





IN FLORIDA. 


ect. 1 lille. 

THE CUBAN PRIME MINISTER, DR. FIDEL CASTRO, SPEAKING IN HAVANA 
ON APRIL 16, WHEN HE BLAMED PRESIDENT KENNEDY FOR THE AIR 
RAIDS OF THE PREVIOUS DAY. 

The air raids which touched off the Cuban emergency took place early 
on April 15 and, on the evidence of a Cuban Air Force pilot who landed 
his bomber at Miami and claimed political asylum, were made by Cubar, 
pilots who defected from the Castro régime, took their aircraft with 
them and “ strafed ’’ Cuban air bases. The next day Prime Minister 
Castro claimed that the aircraft had come from abroad, blamed the 
United States and said that the attack was “a thousand times more 
cowardly’ than that on Pearl Harbour. Anti-Castro forces made 
landings in Cuba on April 17. On April 20 Dr. Castro claimed “ total 
victory for his Government’s forces but said that he expected further 
landings soon. On April 20 President Kennedy said that he did not 
intend to abandon Cuba to Communism, and added that in the event of 
outside Communist penetration of the hemisphere the United States 
would not hesitate in meeting its primary obligations which were to 
its own security. 





¥-DOORS STILL OPEN, AT MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. IT IS STATED TO BE ONE OF THOSE WHICH 
DEFECTED FROM THE CUBAN AIR FORCE ON APRIL 15 AND AFTER ATTACKING CUBAW AIR BASES SOUGHT POLITICAL ASYLUM 
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inadequate, even if it can make contact 
with the guerilla forces which have 
maintained a flicker of resistance 
throughout, or has already done so. 
The executions of Cuban citizens 
have certainly not been among these 
but among suspects and they are thus 
a tribute to the anxiety which the 
invasion has caused because men are 


being shot and hanged at random pour décourager 
les autres. Whether or not the invaders’ strength 
is deficient I am convinced that this is by far the 
most dangerous threat which Castro has faced since 
he dyed his boots red in the blood of his political 
opponents at the outset of his dictatorship. 


Where all is so obscure it is not surprising 
that we should not know whether or not the 
invaders have penetrated into the heart of the hill 
country and reverted to that type of mountain 


warfare on which revo- 

lutionary movements 
Win. thrive. In the Second 
’ World War I was some- 
times accused of being 
unfair to the efforts of 
the western European 
nations submerged by 
Nazi Germany which 
worried the enemy so 
little, but my explana- 
tion in ‘“‘A Hundred 
Years of War,” pub- 
lished eight years after- 
wards, was everywhere 
accepted. It was that 
in a mountainous and 
primitive country such 
as Yugoslavia resistance 
movements could be 
carried out on the lines 
immortalised since the 
day of Bourcet and that 
it was absurd to think 
of them as “ unconven- 
tional’; they approxi- 
mated, in fact, most 
closely to regular 
warfare. In countries 
by comparison flat and 
industrialised the resis- 
tance lived underground 
and that was in truth 
unconventional but at 
the same time ineffec- 
tive. I did, of course, 
add that the tradi- 
tion of mountaineers was love of freedom, 
hardiness, and an exceptionally high standard 
of courage. On this occasion I put the odds 
against success as two to one, but I put 
final success at evens. 


One of the handicaps, especially to the 
United States, has been the attitude of the 
Latin: American states. Memories of bad 
treatraent—even in the time of a President 
as_ starry-eyed as Wilson—resentment of 
patronage, anxiety about the dominating 
position of American business men and their 
success in ejecting their more welcome British 
rivals by dubious means—all these factors and 
others add to the natural admiration inspired 
by the exploits of a young man of their race, 
in whom their dazzled eyes see a new San 
Martin. It is not to be wondered at that they 
have been bitterly critical of American policy 
in Cuba or that they have made good use of 
the weapon now in the hands of small states 
arguing with big ones, the United Nations. 
I cannot recall, however, any occasion on 
which they have used it as mildly as this. The 
General Assembly motion sponsored by 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Honduras, 
Panama, Uruguay, and Venezuela calls for 
abstention from any action likely to aggravate 
existing tendencies. A draft by Mexico alone 
is highly provocative in calling for dis- 
armament of “the counter-revolutionary 
bands”’ on United States territory, but Mexico 
always has been and will be that, and to 
prefer a seven-to-one verdict is a good 
democratic principle. 


I often grumble at lack of space to develop 
arguments, but here I have really said all that 
I have to say and am hard put to fill the room 
at my command. I can only repeat: biggest 
threat yet and, as my caption indicates, 
“ Fidel Castro at Bay ”’; odds of two to one 
on his winning this round; nothing better 
than evens for his final success; Anglo- 
American relations better than ever not only 
in general but on this issue in particular; 
more accommodating outlook of Spanish and 
Portuguese America. There I must stop. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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VENICE, ITALY. GONDOLIERS ON STRIKE: THE SCENE ON THE GRAND CANAL WHEN 

GONDOLIERS HAD DOWNED POLES IN PROTEST AGAINST THE GROWING NUMBER OF HEAVY 

MOTOR BOATS WHICH CAUSE DEEP WASHES AND UPSET THE SMOOTH PROGRESS OF THE 

GONDOLAS. VENETIANS, PRESUMABLY, HAVE RESORTED TO BRIDGES AND MOTOR BOATS. JERUSALEM. MARKING THE THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CREATION OF ISRAEL: 

SOLDIERS MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING BASE ON APRIL 20. 
Despite censure from the U.N. Security Council, Israel celebrated the thirteenth anniversary 
of her independence with a large parade—which included fourteen newly acquired British 
Centurion tanks. The parade was watched by an estimated 250,000. 


' STOCKHOLM. TO RAISE THE 17TH-CENTURY WARSHIP VASA FROM THE BOTTOM 

OF THE HARBOUR POR THE FIRST TIME: SOME OF THE SALVAGE FLEST. MOSCOW. WHERE SPACE HISTORY WAS MADE: A VIEW INSIDE VOSTOK—THE SPACE SHIP 

Vasa, a Swedish warship which sank in Stockholm harbour in 1628, is to be yumpet IN WHICH MAJOR GAGARIN ORBITED AROUND THE EARTH. 
dry and moved into a pontoon dock for restoration. Lifting started on April 4 and Vasa In this photograph of the space ship’s interior are seen: 1. Pilot’s controls. 2. Instru- 
broke surface for the first time on April 24. She is to become a museum. ment beard and gicbe. 3. Television a. 4. Porthole with optic orientator. 
5. Steering rod. 6. Radio set. 7. Food container. Vostok contained enough food, 
water and electricity for ten days and had made two test flights last March. The 
flight was operated automatically and the last 5000 miles were covered in 30 mins. 


—— ; 
KAMPALA, UGANDA. UGANDA'S NEW COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, FORMED ON APRIL 13. THE UGANDA. DR. FISHER, WHO INAUGURATED THE ANGLICAN PROWINCE OF UGANDA 
. LEADER, MR. B. KIWANUKA, IS EXTREME RIGHT IN THE FRONT ROW. AND RUANDA-URUNDI, LAYING THE stg phage aan bie authority 
otogr: Sir Frederick Crawford, the Governor, is seen in the centre of the front Dr. Fisher, who returned from Africa on April 17, now reling authori 
hes 5 pd ware 7) it was hoped to hold a Uganda constitutional conference in London in there. During his visit he met Buganda ministers and the Kabaka and discussed 
7 September. The total membership of the Council is now 100. . Britain’s plans for Uganda's advancement to self-government. 
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JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. MEGALITHIC AND MONOLITHIC: THE NEW TABERNACLE OF REMEMBRANCE, BUILT 
ON MOUNT HERZL AND INAUGURATED ON APRIL 13. IT IS DESIGNED TO HOUSE THE ASHES OF JEWS KILLED BY 
THE NAZIS. A CONCRETE SLAB CROWNS THE PLINTH OF UNHEWN BASALT. 


SOUTH KASAI, CONGO. AFTER PROCLAIMING HIMSELF KING OF THE 
BALUBAS, THE FORMER CHIEF ALBERT KALONJI, WHO HAD ASSERTED 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF KASAI PROVINCE, IS HERE SEEN RECEIVING 
OBEISANCE FROM HIS SUBJECTS IN THE VILLAGE OF KUADI, ON APRIL 15. 


- 


, 
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QUINCY, MASS. THE WORLD’S FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED WAR- 


SHIP OF DESTROYER TYPE: THE U.S. GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE 
BAINBRIDGE IN THE QUINCY SHIPYARD BEFORE HER LAUNCHING 
ON APRIL 15. HER DESIGNED DISPLACEMENT IS 6500 TONS STANDARD. 


HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. THE FIRST OF A NEW 
CLASS OF FAST FRIGATES TO BE COMMISSIONED IN THE WEST 
GERMAN NAVY: KOLN (2100 TONS). 


SISTER SHIPS WILL ALL BE 
NAMED AFTER WEST GERMAN TOWNS. 


BELGIUM. PRINCESS PAOLA OF BELGIUM PLAYING WITH HER 

BABY SON, PRINCE PHILIPPE, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY, 

APRIL 15. THE PRINCESS, FORMERLY DONNA PAOLA RUFFO DiI 

CALABRIA, WAS MARRIED TO PRINCE ALBERT, PRINCE OF LIEGE, IN 

JULY, 1959. THIS DELIGHTFUL PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE 
BELVEDERE PALACE. 


JAPAN. A JAPANESE TWO-STAGE KAPPA 

VIII ROCKET ON ITS LAUNCHING RAMP ON 

APRIL 18, PRIOR TO FIRING. A NUMBER OF 

EXPERIMENTS WITH KAPPA-TYPE ROCKETS 

WERE TO BE CONDUCTED DURING THE PERIOD 
APRIL 15 TO 25. 
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NEW YORK CITY. CLAIMED AS THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
CAMERA. THE TUBE HELD BY DR. GEORGE L. CLARK FORMS 
THE ELECTRONIC SHUTTER AND THE CAMERA IS CAPABLE OF 
SPEEDS AS FAST AS 2}-BILLIONTH OF A SECOND, THE BILLION 
IN QUESTION BEING PRESUMABLY THE U.S. BILLION 
(Le. 1,000,000,000 
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THE 1961 ROYAL ACADEMY SUPPLEMENT. 
I.—A STRIKING PORTRAIT OF H. M. THE QUEEN IN THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION. 


“ HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ”: A FINE PORTRAIT OF H. M. WEARING THE GARTER ROBES, BY NORMAN HEPPLE, R.A. ELECT. 
Copyright reserved for the owners by “‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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AT THE 1961 ROYAL ACADEMY—II: 
|; LANDSCAPE ; MOTHERHOOD ; AND BIRDS. 


‘THE BRIDGE,” BY SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, HON. R.A.: A BRILLIANTLY COLOURED 
DRAMATIC SCENE WITH AN APPROACHING STORM 


“ THE GIRL WITH THE DRUM, FLEETWOOD,” BY RICHARD EURICH, R.A.: A SCENE 
PLEASING FOR ITS MIXTURE OF FANTASY AND MATTER-OF-FACTNESS. 
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AVATION IN PARK LANE,” BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A.: A HIGHLY TOPICAL RECORD OF 
ONE OF THE MANY RECENT CHANGES TO LONDON. 


ee “MOTHER WITH TWO CHILDREN,” BY RODNEY J. BURN, A.R.A.: A PAINTING 
WHICH IS CENTRED VERY HAPPILY ON THE YOUNG BABY. 


“ A GAP IN THE HEDGE,” BY ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A.: A SMALL PAINTING TYPICAL “ NEW TENANTS,” BY C. F. TUNNICLIFFE, R.A., AN ARTIST OF WILDLIFE WHO INVESTS HIS STUDIES / 
OF THIS ARTIST’S FEELING FOR LANDSCAPE. WITH BOTH DESIGN AND DIGNITY. 

The one hundred and ninety-third Summer Exhi while the catalogue is 1s. 6d. (or 2s. by post) and The R.A. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 

Academy of Arts is open to the public from April 29 and it will remain (or 8s. 6d. by post). Visitors are not required to give up their sticks, 

open until August 13. The Exhibition is open this year from 9.30 a.m. umbrellas and parasols, and invalid chairs are available free at certain 

to 7 p.m. on weekdays and on Sundays from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. The 


hours. Most of the 1393 works on show, some of which can be seen on 
price of admission is 3s., or 1s. 6d. after 5 p.m. A season ticket costs 10s. this and the following pages, are for sale. 
Copyright reserved for the owners by ‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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AT ‘THE 1961 ROYAL ACADEMY—IIl : ‘POMP: AND ) CIRCUMSTANCE PORTRAIT S. | 


N this and the | 
opposite page | 
we show a con- 
trast between por- 
traiture in the 
grand manner and 
landscapes, do- 
mestic scenes and 
a study of wild- 
life. It is a con- 
trast typical of the 
crowded walls of 
the Royal 
Academy. Pietro 
Annigoni’s por- 
trait of the Mar- 
chioness of Duf- 
ferin and Ava, 
although it is his 
only work in the 
Summer Exhibi- 
tion, will probably 
attract much 
attention. This 
famous artist is 
having an exhibi- 
tion of his works 
and drawings from 
April 25 to June 3 
at the Galleries of 
the Federation of 
British Artists 
(formerly the 
R.B.A. Galleries). 
A. R. Thompson, 
in his portrait of ‘, 
the retiring Bishop “THE RT. HON. HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P.”: BY JAMES GUNN, R.A. 
of London, makes | ELECT. HE WEARS HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF OXFORD. 
magnificent use of ™ 
the episcopal vestments, at t the same time making his study an eneehiilatin human 
one. Opposite can be seen a very enjoyable landscape by Sir Winston Churchill, 
“ The Bridge,’’ with its powerful atmosphere of an approaching storm. Charles 
Cundall’s ‘“‘ Excavation in Park Lane” will remind many of the cavities that 
have recently appeared in Hyde Park ‘‘ where late the sweet birds sang.”’ 


haypeesoromunesnsor 
“LT..GEN. SIR BRIAN HORROCKS, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., LL.D. (HON.)”: 
A PORTRAIT IN THE GRAND MANNER BY PETER GREENHAM, R.A. 


| 
| 
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{ 
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“THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA,” BY PIETRO ANNIGONI: THE ONLY “THE RT. REV. AND RT. HON. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, HENRY COLVILLE MONTGOMERY 
PAINTING SHOWN BY THIS ARTIST THIS YEAR. 4 CAMPBELL, M.C., D.D.”: BY A. R. THOMPSON, R.A. 
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Copyright reserved for the owners by “‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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“PRAY SILF..CE!": AN AMUSING PAINTING BY THE LATE STEVEN SPURRIER, R.A. | “ AUGUSTUS ON TELEVISION": A BRILLIANT CHALK DRAWING BY WILLIAM McMILLAN, 
SHOW.4G A GROUP OF DINERS DOING EVERYTHING EXCEPT KEEPING SILENT. [ OF ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS ACADEMICIANS 


a ee 


e Mirveresas correeee 


ae eed 


“, f 4 
j “ SELF-PORTRAIT, BLANES”: A GOOD SERIOUS 4 
PAINTING HELD TOGETHER BY AN INTERESTING 
CONSTRUCTION, BY ALASTAIR GRANT. 


“ DUSTMEN ": A PEN AND WASH STUDY OF GREAT FORCE AND TRUE “ DOCUMENTARY, NO. 1", A GIRL, SEEN AS SHE GILDS 
OBSERVATION BY REGINALD BRILL. IT RINGS WITH THE THE LILY, BY JAMES FITTON, R.A.: ONE OF HIS SEVERAL 
TRAMP OF BOOTS IN THE EARLY MORNING. SATIRICAL PAINTINGS. 


sees sete eenanapteneennasenaeinteinaiaeetetten tvnceneesni te ttassne aginst SREP pat eee meet oa nampa ningnmenecnrmagncncuate 
THE COFFEE ROOM AT WHITE'S,” BY SIMON ELWES, A.R.A.: PERHAPS THE BEST OF THE j; “THE ZIP-FASTENER,” BY BERNARD DUNSTAN, A.R.A.: A FINE DRAMATIC PAINTING NOTABLE 
i FOR ITS SENSE OF MOVEMENT. 


SEVERAL WORKS SHOWN BY THIS ARTIST. } 
the Royal Academy which is one of the best group paintings this year, can be recognised Lord 


Boothby 


in the almost Michelangelesque drawing by William McMillan which is seen sitting at the table in the foreground; Simon Elwes is also showing a portrait 
of the Queen Mother and portraits of Baron and Baroness Thyssen-Bornemisza. 
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Augustus John makes his only appearance this year at 


here. There are several pictures by the late Steven Spurrier, R.A., at the 


Exhibition, amongst them “ Pray Silence!’ In “‘ The Coffee Room at White’s,” | 
Copyright reserved for the owners by ‘‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.”’ 


In “Documentary, No. 1,” James Fitton makes an amusing comment. 
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“ PAINTER WITH CAT AND MODEL,” BY JOHN WARD, 
A.R.A.: A PAINTING OUTSTANDING FOR ITS CLARITY 
AND DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 


seesees noneess-seneesvensnssoresnsentse: 


“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN”: A LARGE PAINTING BY ROBERT 
BUHLER, R.A., WHO HAS SEVERAL WORKS IN THE EXHIBITION. 
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THE ARTIST'S FAMILY,” BY THE LATE HENRY LAMB, R.A.: “MISS CHAMBERLAIN,” BY CHRISTOPHER CHAMBERLAIN: “GEOFFREY SHARP,” BY RUSKIN SPEAR, 
CHARMING DOMESTIC SCENE FROM AN ARTIST WHO WA AN ACCOMPLISHED PAINTING WHICH SHOWS GREAT , R.A.: A PORTRAIT PAINTED WITH ALL THIS 
A GIFTED LANDSCAPE AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. BOLDNESS OF EXECUTION. ARTIST’S ACCUSTOMED VITALITY. 


“THE RT. HON. LORD JUSTICE DEVLIN,” 4 | “A. J. B. aN SCOTLAND,” BY DAVID McFALL, A.R.A.: 

LAMBERT, R.A.: AN IMPRESSIVE BUST OF ONE OF THE | | A BRONZE GROUP COMMISSIONED BY THE LCC. FOR A | | A SKETCH MODEL IN BRONZE OF THE FIRST EARL 
MOST CELEBRATED LIVING JUDGES. t | HOUSING ESTATE. + OF BALFOUR, K.G., 0.M. 

fi 1, 


yore 


Ruskin Spear’s ebullient talent is again outstanding in the Summer Exhibi- Ward is showing a painting which is characterised by all his gifts as a 
tion; apart from the fine portrait shown here there is also to be seen by draughtsman and student of light. Among the sculptures are three busts 
him a telling, if unflattering, portrait of Mr. Khrushchev and a painting of Yehudi Menuhin by the President, Sir Charles Wheeler, and the gay-spirited 
in the best theatrical tradition of Harry Locke as Justice Squeezum. John | ‘‘ Neighbourly Encounter,” by Uli Nimptsch, which is seen here. 


Copyright reserved for the owners by ‘‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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“THE DE LANK QUARRY, NO. 1," BY EDWARD BAWDEN, R.A.: A FINE LANDSCAPE j 
NOTABLE FOR ITS STRENGTH OF LINE. j 


A 


“START OF A HOUND TRAIL, GRASMERE SPORTS"’: A VIVID GLIMPSE OF A COUNTRY 
PURSUIT BY GILBERT SPENCER, R.A. 
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“THE PLAYGROUND,” BY GEORGE CHAPMAN: AN INTERESTING PAINTING BY AN ARTIST WHO / 


IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY WELL KNOWN 


“LITTLE-LITTLE,” BY CHRISTOPHER SANDERS, R.A. ELECT: A DELIGHTFUL 
PAINTING OF A BRIGHT-EYED KITTEN BY A 





FOR HIS DEPICTION OF TOWN LIFE. 
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RECENTLY ELECTED ACADEMICIAN. 
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“GLORIA AND SUNFLOWERS,” BY JOHN BRATBY, A.R.A.: 
A STRIKING PAINTING BY ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
OF THE YOUNGER EXHIBITORS. 


SCENE WITH 


Sunflowers would appear to have inspired both Jonn Bratby and William 
Roberts this year though they have naturally treated the flowers in their 
own highly individual styles. George Chapman, another painter with a 
completely unmistakeable style of his own, is showing several pictures, | 
Copyright reserved for the owners by “‘ 


“ FIGURES IN A STREET,” BY L. S. 
ITS BOLD URCHINS AND OLD PEOPLE EVOKING } 
NORTH COUNTRY LIFE. } 


~~“ is 
LOWRY, A.R.A.: A CHARACTERISTIC { “THE SUNFLOWERS,” BY WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
ARA.:; A LARGE POWERFUL PIECE, BY AN 
ARTIST WHO IS SHOWING TWO OTHER WORKS. 








among them “‘ The Playground.” Another artist who has devoted his art 
to industrial life and people for a much longer period of time is L. S. Lowry 
who is also showing a very good Cornish landscape. “ Little-Little ” is a 
charming work by one of the best of the recently elected Academicians. 
The Royal Academy Iilustrated.” 
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NOW IN SERVICE BETWEEN BRITAIN AND CANADA: 


THE 


PART OF THE WHEELHOUSE OF THE 27,500-TON LINER, EMPRESS OF CANADA: A VIEW OF 
THE STEERING GEAR AND COMPASSES, AND CONTROL PANELS. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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EMPRESS OF CANADA. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE SALLE FRONTENAC RESTAURANT, WHICH IS FOR THE USE OF FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS 
AND HAS SEATING FOR WELL OVER 200. 
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THE NEW FLAGSHIP OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE SEEN DURING HER TRIALS OFF THE ISLE OF ARRAN. SHE WAS BUILT BY VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS. 


” > 


~ 
” 
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A FIRST-CLASS CABIN. SOME CABINS HAVE SETTEE-TYPE BEDS AND CAN BE CONVERTED TO 


SITTING ROOMS DURING THE DAY. 


Empress of Canada, the Canadian Pacific Line’s new 27,500-ton flagship, launched 
at Walker-on-Tyne on May 10, 1960, by Mrs. Diefenbaker, was due to 
sail on her maiden voyage from Liverpool to Montreal on April 24. Built 
by Vickers-Armstrongs at the Naval Yard, Walker-on-Tyne, this great new 
liner incorporates the highest standards of passenger comfort and navigation 
equipment. Of extremely graceful lines, Empress of Canada is designed for 
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A FOUR-BERTH TOURIST STATEROOM. MORE THAN HALF OF THEM ARE TWO-BERTH ROOMS 
AND PROVIDE A HIGH DEGREE OF COMFORT. 


the Atlantic crossing in winter, and for cruising in the summer. She has very 
spacious decks, and open-air swimming-pools. Among the public rooms is 
the Mayfair Room, for First-Class passengers, on the Promenade Deck. Steps 
lead from it into the St. Lawrence Club. One of the finest rooms is the Canada 
Room, open to both classes and crowned with a dome. When cruising the 
liner will carry about 750 passengers, and 1,060 on the Atlantic run. 
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THE AGE OF UGLINESS? 


“ VICTORIAN COMFORT.” By JOHN GLOAG.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HIS book will arouse mixed feelings among its 
older readers. In some it will create a 
nostalgia for the period with which it deals, and 
will recall many a half-forgotten incident of child- 
hood; for others it will be a reminder of an age 
which they have put behind them, and on which 
they look back with contempt: the author comes 
into the second category, and he warns us at the 
very beginning that he has no sympathy with 
those “‘ who have been misled by nostalgia into 
condoning ugliness and bad design.”” As for the 
younger generation, it will surely be mainly with 
amusement that they will read this account, 
admirably illustrated, it may be added, of their 
grandparents with their cosy corners and their 
cuspidors, their crinolines and their foot-warmers. 





ORDER AND QUIET IN FAMILY LIFE: “MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY,” PAINTED BY 
WILLIAM POWELL FRITH IN 1856, AN ILLUSTRATION FROM JOHN GLOAG’S “ VICTORIAN COMFORT.” 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Corporation Art Gallery, Harrogate. 


Among so much that is excellent it is not easy 
to choose, for there are few aspects of Victorian 
life with which Mr. Gloag does not deal. It is 
difficult to realise that a mere couple of generations 
separates us from those of whom he writes; in 
many ways they were more inhibited than we are 
to-day, but it is worthy of note that they had no 
tradition of respect for officials, and when smoking 
became the vogue the Victorian male indulged in 
it in public places in spite of every notice to the 
contrary. For thirty years it was forbidden not 
only in trains but on railway premises, and until 
smoking carriages for all classes were made 
obligatory by Act of Parliament in 1868, “ the 
railway companies behaved as if they were 
the masters and not the servants of the public. The 
only people who benefited from the non-smoking 
rule were the railway guards who allowed it to be 
broken for a consideration.”’ A great deal has 
been written about the struggle for the emancip- 
ation of women in the 19th century, but men 
had almost as fierce a struggle for the right to 
smoke. 


The Queen entertained an aversion to smoking 
in any form which was as pronounced as that of 
her ancestor, James I; the clergy as a whole made 
no secret of their condemnation of it; and it was 
not permitted in regimental messes or barracks 
until after the Crimean War. Agitation for per- 
mission to smoke began in the West End clubs 
as early as the thirties, but the demand came from 
a minority which was constantly out-voted, and 
it was not until 1845 that White’s placed a room 
at the disposal of smokers. The habit, however, 
was much more prevalent on the Continent and 
the first great impetus to the spread of smoking 
in England was the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
this event brought a large number of foreign 
visitors to London, and they were constantly to be 
seen smoking in the streets and other public 
places. The Carlton was distinctly progressive in 
this matter, and as early as 1836 the committee 
“ directed a notice to be put in the morning-room 
that there being a smoking-room, smoking would 
not be allowed in any other apartment,” while 
by the middle ‘fifties it was also permitted in one 
of the billiard-rooms. White’s would seem to have 
repented of the concession it had made, for in 


1866 there was a particularly fierce battle over a 
resolution to allow smoking in the drawing-room: 
old members who had not been seen in the 
club for years were dragged up to London 
to vote against the revolutionary measure, 
which was in consequence lost by a considerable 
majority. 


Unfortunately for White’s, this decision came 
at a moment when the Prince of Wales was 
beginning to take his place as a leading figure in 
London life, and he was already a confirmed 
smoker. He had signified his intention of becoming 
a member of White’s, and of making it his principal 
club, but in view of this adverse decision he recon- 
sidered his intention, and encouraged the foundation 
of the Marlborough, 
which enjoyed his 
patronage and support 
to theend of his life, not 
least because smoking 
was permitted in 
every part of the house 
except thecoffee-room. 


From smoking to 
spitting is a very short 
step, and in Victorian 
days expectoration, 
even in private houses, 
was not the solecism 
it has now become. As 
a result an article 
variously termed a 
spittoon, cuspidor, or 
salivarium, made its 
appearance, and gen- 
tlemen who smoked 
were expected to make 
use of it. 


In a short story that 
appeared in an annual 
called The What-Not; or 
Ladies’ Handy - Book. 
for 1861, there was a 
description of a ship’s cook, known, as_ ship’s 
cooks generally were, as the ‘ Doctor.’’ He was 
entertained on Christmas Day at the home of his 
former captain, and was unused to polite society. 
“One thing annoyed him considerably, and that was 
a spittoon. The ‘Doctor’ was in the habit of 
expectorating while smoking, and Mrs. Goodall had 
placed a spittoon by his side. Now this said spittoon was 
a modern one, recently 
purchased at the neigh- 
bouring market town, 
and was resplendent with 
paint and gold. The 
‘ Doctor,’ who had never 
seen such an elaborate 
affair, did not use it, but 
kept every now and then 
expectorating into the 
fire. Mrs. Goodall, who 
thought he did not see 
it, and yet not wishing 
to make him uneasy by 
calling attention to this 
lapse in his manners, re- 
moved it from one side 
to the other in the hope 
of his using it. On two 
or three occasions he had 
been on the point of so 
doing; but at last said, 
‘I beg yer pardon, mum, 
but if you don’t take 
that thing away I shall 
spit into it’; and he was 
quite taken aback when 
she replied, ‘ That ’s just 
what I want you to do, 
Doctor, if you will.’ ”’ 


The influence of 
sex upon furniture has never received the 
attention which it deserves, though one can well 
imagine that Sherlock Holmes might have written 
a valuable monograph on the subject, but one 
has only to look at some of the illustrations in 
this book to realise its importance. Take the 
cosy corner for instance; it is admirably contrived 
to allow Marmaduke to whisper sweet nothings 
into Ermyntrude’s ear without attracting undue 
attention, and even to press her hand surrep- 
titiously when occasion served; indeed, he might 
even go further, for Mr. Gloag quotes a popular 
song to the effect: 
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My heart’s in 
a whirl 

As I kiss each 
curl : 

Of my cosy } 
corner girl. 





Then’ there 
was the double 
settee which was THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
also adapted to ON THIS PAGE: MR. JOHN GLOAG. 
amorous dall- Mr. John Gloag, who is well known 
aac not only as one of the most eminent 
ee Out of authorities on the history of design 
doors the picnic jn England but also as a novelist, 
was very popu-_ was born in 1896 and says of himself 
lar, and for pre- that he was largely self-educated. 
tealy the same He has written a large number 
cisely a of books, the latest of which is 
reason. If a 
woman went ina 


here reviewed. 
hansom alone with a man who was neither her 
father nor her husband, nor old enough to be her 
grandfather, her reputation was irretrievably lost, 
but a good deal could be done behind the ruins 
of an abbey or castle on a picnic without the 
proprieties being violated. 


The author very rightly says that “ the safety 
bicycle instigated the most revolutionary of all 
social changes, for it took people away from home, 
as three-quarters of a century later, television 
brought them back.”’ In no respect was the period 
more revolutionary than in all that related to 
leisure and recreation. When it began these were 
the privileges of the few, but by the end of the 
19th century they had been widely extended to 
other classes of the community, though such boons 
as holidays with pay for the weekly wage-earner 
still lay in the future. This change was made 
possible first by the railway and then by the bicycle, 
and it soon led to the seaside holiday upon which 
Mr. Gloag has a good deal to say. It may be a 
matter for argument whether the Englishman takes 
his pleasures sadly, but there can be no doubt that 
the Victorians took them en masse as more than 
one of the illustrations on this page abundantly 
proves. 


Sunday travelling, like smoking, was frowned 
upon by authority, especially by Sir Richard 
Moon, Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway, who was a strict Sabbatarian, 
but ‘‘ slow and infrequent trains were grudgingly 
allowed by some companies; the ghost of Sir 
Richard Moon has never been laid, and to this 





“BRIGHTON AND BACK FOR 3/6": A STUDY OF THIRD-CLASS TRAVEL PAINTED BY CHARLES 
ROSSITER IN 1859, FROM THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


day Britain has the worst Sunday train services 
in the world.”’ 


This Victorian world was unique, for there was 
nothing quite like it on the Continent or in the 
United States, and even in England it seems in 
the highest improbable that its like will ever be 
seen again. In this volume Mr. Gloag has evoked 
it admirably. 


* “ Victorian Comfort: A Social History of Design from 
1830-1900."" By John Gloag. Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White. (Black; 50s.) 
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ROYAL VISITS; AND THE QUEEN MOTHER’S DEPARTURE FOR TUNISIA. 


6 ae Cae « 





AT THE PASSING-OUT PARADE OF NO. 157 COURSE AT THE R.A.F. STATION, SOUTH CERNEY, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WITH HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, TAKING THE 

SALUTE. THE QUEEN PRESENTED SCROLLS OF HONOUR TO THE BEST ALL-ROUND CADET AND 
TO THE BEST ACADEMIC CADET. 


AT THE BADMINTON HORSE TRIALS: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ARRIVING 
TO SEE THE DRESSAGE COMPETITION ON APRIL 20. 
The Queen, who celebrated her birthday on April 21, watched with the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, some of the events on the first day of the 
three-day Badminton trials. They were the guests of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort. 
re — —— j REMAINING NEUTRAL IN CHOICE OF COLOUR: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WITH PINK CARNATION, 
. _ AT THE SAINTS AND SINNERS CLUB LUNCH. HE IS HERE BEING OFFERED RED OR WHITE. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, who attended the Saints and Sinners Club lunch at the Dorchester 
on April 19, preferred to remain strictly neutral for the occasion, and refused white carnations 
—worn by the Saints—and red—worn by Sinners—and compromised with a pink one. 





LEAVING FOR TUNISIA: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER ABOUT TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT IN THE BILLIARD ROOM OF THE REBUILT VARIETY ARTISTES’ BENEVOLENT 
EMBARK IN BRITANNIA AT PORTSMOUTH ON APRIL 17. FUND HOME FOR OLD MUSIC HALL AND CIRCUS ARTISTS AT BRINSWORTH HOUSE, TWICKENHAM, WHICH 
The Queen Mother’s visit to Tunisia was due to last from April 24 to April 28. SHE OPENED ON APRIL 20. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA IS HERE TALKING TO SEVENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 
Britannia was due at Gibraltar on April 21. When the Queen Mother embarked MR. BERT NORMAN. THE FUND HOME HOUSES 27 AT PRESENT. 
a salute of 21 guns was fired and ships in the harbour were dressed overall. 
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“IMPERIAL KEW, BY THAMES’S GLITTERING SIDE”: DECIMUS BURTON’S SPLENDID PALM 
It was in April that Chaucer's Londoners bestirred themselves to “ goon on the visitor through the exotic treetops and makes him one with the boy-heroes 

ilgri veand make their way to “ ferne halwes couthe in sondry londes” ; of Ballantyne and Mayne Reid and, for that matter, Tarzan of the Apes as well 
and it is still in April and perhaps even more m May that the Londoner of This splendid piece of glass-and-iron architecture was built between 1844and 1848 
to-day betakes him to Kew ‘in lilac time " and other appropriate seasons of to the design of Decimus Burton. Rather over a hundred years later it became 
blossoming. To many children, and others, the most evocative place in that clear that extensive repair and rebuilding were necessary, as the result 
whole wonderland of flowers, trees and plants must have been the huge Palm | of war damage but mainly as a consequence of the action on the ironwork of the | 
House with its fantastic tropical vegetation and the iron catwalk which takes | warm humidity necessary for the plants’ well-being. The work of reconstruction 
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IOUSE, REBUILT AT THE COST OF £100,000 AND GUARDED BY THE TEN QUEEN’S BEASTS. 


began in 1952 and it was completed in 1958. Some time was necessary to 
re-establish the plants and the Palm House was reopened again on June 2, 
1959, when the Queen visited it in the course of the garden party which marked 
the bicentenary of the inauguration of the Royal Botanic Gardens. An addi- 
tional Royal mark of distinction has been the installation of the Queen’s Beasts 
as guardians of the Palm House. These are replicas, carved in Portland stone 
by Mr. James Woodford, of the plaster originals he designed for the annexe to 


Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 





Westminster Abbey for the Queen’s Coronation. Each statue is 6 ft. high 
and it stands on a 2 ft. 3 in. pedestal. They represent (as they appear in the 
drawing, from left to right) the following heraldic Beasts: the Greyhound of 
the Tudors, the Yale of the Beauforts, the Dragon of the Tudors, the White 
Horse of Hanover, the Lion of England, the White Lion of Mortimer, the 
Unicorn of Scotland, the Griffin of Edward III, the Bull of Clarence and the 
Falcon of the Plantagenets. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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E have a num- 
ber of labur- 
num trees in this 
garden and among 
them one of a cer- 
tain age but still 
flourishing and 
which is between 
20 and 30 ft. tall. 
Through this tree 
and up its several branches, and gracefully pendent 
from them, grows a rose. We have not been here 
long enough to identify it; but it is now, early 
April, in full leaf and it looks like one of the 
R. moschata varieties. Whatever it may be we are 
pleased to have it growing in that fashion; and 
its conduct has suggested the course we should 
take with the four or five trees, in this garden of 
many trees which have long passed their prime 
and though still, in some cases, of pleasing form, 
are but sparsely provided with foliage, flowers or 
berries. Among these are two ancient hollies in 
positions so prominent that re- 
moving them would leave unsightly 
gaps. We shall not cut down these 
old trees but grow climbing plants 
on them. And this is a course 
which I would nearly always 
recommend in like case, if only be- 
cause there are more good climbers 
and clambering plants than, in 
most gardens, walls, sheds or banks 
to accommodate them. I had 
better add that many authorities 
would consider the retention of dead 
trees in a garden as bad garden 
hygiene, since their presence may 
encourage the deadly honey fungus, 
Armillaria melea. 














That risk being taken, what 
climbers should one plant? Roses, 
of course, but it is important to 
choose varieties from suitable groups. 
They should be true climbers 
requiring no pruning, and not 
ramblers of the ‘“‘ Dorothy Perkins ”’ 
kind. Since spraying will be im- 
possible, one must avoid varieties 
subject to black spot and to mildew. 
For my part I would give prefer- 
ence to species, notably to the 
musk varieties. Those who want a 
very vigorous and showy rose to cover a big old 
tree quickly, can plant “ Albertine’’ which 
produces a great mass of flesh-pink semi-double 
flowers and which seems never to be touched by 
black spot. ‘‘ Mermaid ’’ makes a very large plant 
and its huge single yellow flowers are welcome in 
their late season. But there are dozens which will 
serve the purpose and in mild districts the Banksias 
may be included. 


Many of the clematis species and varieties are 
not only suitable for our purpose, but are much 
better growing over old trees or shrubs than trained 
on walls. Even our native clematis, C. vitalba, 
called Travellers’ Joy, embellishes an old dead or 
dying tree. But better than this is C. tangutica 
var. ‘“‘ Gravetye’’ which not only has even more 
ornamental fruits, but pretty yellow flowers. 
You can of course get a magnificent show with, 
for example, C. jackmani, or with one of the 
Montana varieties. But for the purpose here in 
question it is best to avoid those clematis which, 
to give of their best, require pruning. 


To improve the look of a bushy type of shrub, 
a small and rather boring conifer, or any other 
woody plant of no distinction and with a full head 
of twigs, you can use honeysuckles. Here, again, 


CLIMBERS AND THEIR HOSTS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the gaudier orientals should be avoided, and good 
native or European varieties planted, for I have 
found them to be much less subject to disfigure- 
ment by aphis infestation and they will be 
growing where it is difficult or impossible to 
spray them. In any case, surely a good pink 
strain of our own woodbine is a more beautiful 
plant than any of the hybrids? 


For large to very large trees which have died 
standing but whose form is still ornamental, there 
are several possibilities of a more interesting kind, 
especially where the garden is a mild one or where 
the trunk of the old tree will come between the 
climber and the coldest quarter. It is not difficult 
to cover such a tree with wistaria: the best way 
is to dig a really large hole as close as you can get 
to the south face of the trunk, taking out 8 or 9 





CLIMBING ROSES GROWING THROUGH OLD TREES IN AN IDYLLIC GARDEN SETTING. 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


cu. ft. of soil. Under a tree this may well be very 
rich in organic material, in which case it can be 
used. But the better way is to fill the hole with 
loamy topsoil enriched with John Innes Base 
fertiliser, and thus give the wistaria several years 
of readily available food so that it will grow fast, 
and then let it do its own climbing. Such a plant 
will flower only moderately as a rule, for pruning 
is necessary to make a wistaria flower lavishly. 
But this does not matter as the effect you are 
aiming at is a natural one. 


If you do not insist on a flowering climber 
but will be satisfied with fine foliage, then one of 
the ornamental Asiatic grapevines may be used, 
for example Vitis coignetie with its flaming 
autumn leaves. You may be tempted to provide 
for the table as well as for the pleasure of the eye 
by planting not an ornamental but a fruitful vine. 
On the whole, resist the temptation; but, if you 
do yield to it, then on no account plant an ordi- 
nary European (V. vinifera) vine, for you are 
quite certain to have trouble with mildew. Plant 
one of the new French hybrids,which are mildew- 
resistant, even if you have to buy it from France; 
for the east of southern England, Seyve- 
Villard 5276 may do; in the milder west, you 
can plant the half-muscat Seyve-Villard 20.473. 


In really mild 
districts—South- 
West, or South 
close to the sea, 
something more 
exotic may be 
planted as a tree- 
climber. Bignonia 
vines, that is 
Campsis chinensis 
or C. vadicans, are magnificent and too rarely 
planted. They will grow to 30 or 4o ft., and 
I have seen them much larger and with many 
main stems. Their groups of large trumpet 
shaped flowers, in orange, yellow or scarlet, are 
spectacular and these plants seem to need very 
little care. The waxy, crimson, pendulous flowers 
of Lapageria are even better than bignonia flowers, 
but the hardiness of this climbing shrub should not 
perhaps be put to too severe a test. 














There are several plants for covering low trees 
and shrubs, which, although peren- 
nials and therefore capable of sur- 
viving over the winter in very mild 
districts, or if given some sort of 
protection, are only half-hardy and 
can be treated as annuals. That is, 
if they fail to survive the winter, 
they can be grown again from seed 
every spring. Here are three well 
worth trying. 


Tropa@olum speciosum is a sort of 
gigantic “‘nasturtium.” Its flowers, 
though smaller, are similar in form 
and colours. But it will ramify and 
climb very fast to a height of over 
20 ft. And although it will be cut 
down by frost, it is possible to keep 
the roots alive by covering them, in 
which case the plant will sprout 
again in the spring. Such a plant, 
allowed to fulfil its perennial nature, 
will be larger and grow faster than a 
seedling. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to re-cover your tree or shrub with 
seedling tropzolum every year. 


Eccremocarpus scaber is hardier 
than the above, but still not perfectly 
hardy. It survived several years 
with me in Kent, in a warm corner, 
and for all I know still does. This, again, can be 
grown from seed every year. It is a very fast- 
growing plant, making hundreds of thin, fragile, 
climbing branches with very delicate tendrils and 
finely divided foliage. The narrow funnel flowers 
are very numerous, and either orange or red. 


Another and better climber which can be 
treated in this same way, as a half-hardy annual 
with a chance of survival to become a perennial 
if you are both lucky and careful, is Cob@a scandens. 
It is a widely ramifying clamberer with glabrous 
foliage and its hanging flowers are green and violet 
if analysed, but give a general impression of 
blueness. As a rule this plant is grown in a cool- 
house, but it is perfectly possible to treat it as a 
half-hardy annual and so grow it over a tree or 
shrub out of doors. 


This is by no means an exhaustive list, 
of course. I happened to have a distinguished 
academic horticulturist staying with me while I was 
writing this, and we thought of numerous other 
possibilities. Im the course of the discussion I 
mentioned, tentatively, polygonum—P. balds- 
chuanicum. My friend’s answer just about sums 
up my own opinion of this all-smothering plant: 
he said, ‘‘ By all means, if any of your readers have 
a disused brewery in the garden to cover.” 
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™ OMANTIC Art,” 


*a very large and very hand- 

some volume, is by the learned enthusiast, 
Marcel Brion, who writes with great eloquence 
and- imagination and at great length without, 
in my opinion, succeeding in providing us with 


a satisfactory definition of his subject. Or 
rather, he presents us with various paintings 
in addition to those we are accustomed to label 
“romantic ’’—a cool, sensitive portrait by 
Ingres, for example—and invites us cunningly 
and engagingly to accept them all as falling 
within his chosen category. The result is that 
one reader at least, while greatly admiring his 
knowledge and taste, remains entirely uncon- 
vinced by what seems special pleading. He 
begins with the mysterious and haunting 
Giorgione ‘‘The Tempest’’ in the Venice 
Academy—a choice which everyone will applaud 

and, later, claims Stubbs in one of his purely 
anatomical drawings as a romantic also. In 
short, one begins to suspect that the theme of 
the book is not much more than a peg upon 
which to hang excellent illustrations and much 
good talk. Readers may, if they so wish, take 
comfort in the words of the shrewd French 
critic of a hundred years ago, Délécluze, quoted 
by M. Brion: ‘‘ Those who call themselves Roman- 
tics differ so much in their opinions, follow 
principles so contradictory, that it is impossible 
to extract one central idea from all this chaos. I 
myself have given up trying to understand it.”’ 


On the other hand, modern pundits find 
themselves groping for light in an academic 
fog, in which they befuddle one another with 
pedantry no less skilfully than did medizval 
theologians. The author speaks: ‘‘ That there 
is a strong connection between Baroque and 
Romanticism can only be denied by those 
who understand neither the one nor the other. 
It has been forcibly demonstrated by Eugenio 
d’Ors, the great Spanish esthetician, who 
considers Roman- 
ticism a branch of 
Baroque, and has 
gone so far as to in- 
vent a graphic new 
name for it, Barohus 
Romanticus.’’ Words 
and more words add- 
ing up to less and less; 
who on earth wants 
to deny, or to affirm, 
the strong connection 
between two such 
woolly concepts? 
What the author fails 
to see is that to the 
romantically-minded 
pretty well every 
painting is romantic 
in one way or an- 
other; he himself 
drags in John Con- 
stable, who he admits 
neither knew nor 
believed in Roman- 
ticism, and omits 
Claude, the greatest 
of classicists, whose 
distant blue horizons 
are surely as pro- 
foundly ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
as anything painted 
before or since. 
None the 1 ss, the 
book is wonderfully 
stimulating, ranges 
far and wide, 
not forgetting the United States, and is embellished 
with 64 colour-plates and 166 in gravure. 


In a second bookt which has just reached me, 
sixty-four colour-plates of paintings in the 
Museum at Budapest are chosen to provide a cross 
section of this great collection, best known for its 
It-lian and Spanish pictures, with Goya’s “ Girl 
with a Pitcher’’ as the gayest of dust covers. 
The other Goya illustrated is “The Knife- 
Grinder.’’ El Greco is seen in six paintings, and 
altogether—most of them from the Esterhazy 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
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VARIETIES OF ROMANTICISM. 


collection—Budapest can boast no fewer than 
seventy Spanish masters, great and small, in- 
cluding an early Velasquez, three peasants at table, 
before which, if one can judge by the reproduction, 
it is difficult to decide which to admire most; the 
loving care bestowed upon the still life on the 
table—cloth, bread, orange, glass—or the subtlety 
of modelling of the heads. The El Grecos came 
to the museum from the collection of Marcel 
Nemes, whose pictures I seem to remember were 





": A BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION FROM 


A 15TH-CENTURY ITALIAN PLUTARCH (Painting on vellum: approx. 


6} ins. by 5 ins.) 


“ JUBILEE AT EAST BERGHOLT TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO” 
FINE ARTS, BUDAPEST. (Oil on canvas: 9% ins. by 13 ins.) (From “ Masterpieces from Budapest,” by courtesy of Studio Books.) 


(From “ A Fifteenth Century Italian Plutarch,” published 


by Faber and Faber.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum.) 





sold in Germany towards the end of the 1920's. 
Of the few English paintings in the gallery we are 
shown a fine Reynolds portrait and a charac- 
teristic Constable sketch, evidently a little gem, 
oddly entitled “ Jubilee at East Bergholt to 


Commemorate the Battle of Waterloo,”’ wherein 
I presume Jubilee means Celebration. There is an 
impressive penetrating portrait of a man by 


Durer, a not very well-known portrait of a woman 
by Vermeer, a first-class Hals—the portrait of the 
painter Jan Asselyn—numerous 17th-century 
Dutch genre pictures, and one of those naively 


: BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837), IN THE MUSEUM OF 


engaging paintings by Jan Brueghel, the son of 
the great Pieter, wherein we accept a charming 
and motley collectioa of birds and animals in a 
landscape as a natural phenomenon; and why not, 
for the painting is called ‘‘ Noah’s Ark”? Finally 
among the twenty-one Italian pictures illustrated, 
are two major marvels—the Esterhazy Madonna 
by Raphael, and Correggio’s ‘‘ Madonna del Latte 
the Virgin Nursing the Child.”’ 


A sixth addition to the Faber Library of 
Illuminated MSS.{ comes from the pen of Charles 
Mitchell and is concerned with a 15th-century 
Italian Plutarch in the British Museum. | 
doubt whether manuscripts, however splendid, 
can ever be popular as great paintings are popu- 
lar, if only because they cannot be displayed 
except under glass and one page at a time. 
They are books first and miniatures second, and, 
if they are to be fully appreciated, must be 
judged as a whole—for the beauty of the writing 
and its relationship to the decoration as well as 
for the quality of the illustrations. Short of 
undertaking the production of immensely expen- 
sive facsimiles, there seems to be no ideal method 
by which we can hold in our hands a volume 
which can give us anapproximation to thequality 
of the original; but as an introduction to a sub- 
ject which is as absorbing as any in the world of 
art, the series is admirable; ten excellent coloured 
plates to each book and introductions and notes 
which are models of carefulscholarship. The Plu- 
tarch is a translation from Greek to Latin and 
seems to have been finished in the late 1460's, pos- 
sibly a little later, and combines the humanistic 
style in lay-out and script with the courtly tradi- 
tion of illustration ‘‘ evidently made for some rich 
patron of literature who not only relished elegant 
humanist translations from the original Greek, 
but also—like medieval romances—liked to 
have notable incidents in the text vividly and 
meticulously set before his eyes in narrative 
pictures.” 


It is this mixture of modes that gives this 
British Museum MS. its unique distinction. 
Mr. Mitchell distinguishes two distinct styles and 
thinks it likely, that it -* through more than 
one workshop before 
it was finally aban- 
doned unfinished 
rather than that it 
was decorated by 
several hands con- 
currently. He re- 
minds us, incident- 
ally, that in this the 
MS. suffered the 
common fate of 
many sumptuous 
late illuminated 
MSS., which took so 
long and cost so 
much to produce. 
Marcel Brion, when 
he next entertains us 
with further dis- 
cussions about 
Romantic Art, might 
well turn his atten- 
tions to this and 
many another MS.; 
nothing can be more 
romantic in every 
sense of the term 
than the painting of 
Antony—Plate I in 
the volume—looking 
like St. Michael in 
a stained-glass win- 
dow, gazing down 
at Cleopatra in 
her barge. This is 
the very stuff 
of dreams. And how 
clever, against each illustration, to print not a 
technical description, but the appropriate passage 
from Plutarch in Sir Thomas North's translation ! 
What noble, majestic music 16th-century English 
can be ! 


* “Romantic Art.” By Marcel Brion. Illustrated. 
(Thames and Hudson; 6 gns.) 
t+ “Masterpieces from Budapest.” Introduction by 
Klara Garas. Illustrated. (Studio Books; 70s.) 
¢ “A Fifteenth Century Italian Plutarch.” 


Mitchell. Illustrated. (Faber; 25.) 


By Charles 
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A UNIQUE ETRUSCAN LEOPARD: AND “THE QUEEN OF SHEBA’S SEAL”? 
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(Above.) “THE ONLY ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN 
LEOPARD IN CAPTIVITY”: A UNIQUE 6TH- 
CENTURY SCULPTURE, RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


TRUSCAN animal sculptures 
have been known for many 
years, notably from Vulci and they 
include lions in some quantity, one 
centaur, a badly mutilated sphinx 
and a griffin; but hitherto no 
leopard has come to light. This 
splendid sculpture, life-size, of a 
“* gattopardo,”” a panther or leopard, 
of the type identified with Vulci, has 
been recently acquired by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
It is considered by Dr. Cornelius 
Vermeule as a perfect Etruscan 
counterpart to the Corfu pediments 
and therefore datable to about 
550 B.c. He also considers it “ an 
extremely pattable beast”! It is 
carved from a hard version of the 
usual nenfio and it has the feel of 
limestone. There are traces of 
plaster which suggest that the 
sculpture was probably painted with 
circular spots like a Corinthian 
** panther.”’ In naming him a 
“leopard"’ rather than a “ pan- 
ther,” Dr. Vermeule is following 
Llewellyn Brown’s appendix 
“Leopards and Panthers” to his 
book ‘“‘ The Etruscan Lion.” 
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(Left.) CLAIMED AT ONE TIME AS THE ROYAL 

SEAL OF BILQIS, QUEEN OF SHEBA: AN ONYX 

SEAL SHOWING TWO CONFRONTED IBEXES 
(CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED.) 


{= photograph of a remarkably 
fine ancient onyx seal has been 
sent to us by a reader, formerly a 
civil servant in the Aden Protectorate 
and now a rancher in Tanganyika. 
He acquired the seal while serving 
in the Protectorate and was credibly 
informed that it came from one of 
the tombs of Marib in the Yemen; 
and it was believed, as a tradition, 
that it was one which had b en used 
by Bilqis, the great Queen of Sheba 
herself. Whatever the truth of that, 
it is nevertheless a delightful legend 
and it may well be that it is indeed a 
seal of the Royal House of Saba 
from which the Ethiopian Imperial 
family claim descent. The seal has 
been seen by archzologists ex- 
perienced in the antiquities of 
southern Arabia and by Mr. Charles 
Inge, the Director of Antiquities in 
Aden ; and it has been acknowledged 
by them, so it is stated, to be of great 
value. It is at all events a piece of 
fine workmanship and great beauty. 
Its actual diameter is { in. Marib 
was the Sabzan capital and is the 
site of a famous ancient dam, built 
in the 8th-7th centuries B.C. 
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A FRESH LOOK AT BIRD-ANTING. 


] Bp encong the past few years I have several 
times written on this page about a feature 
of bird behaviour known as anting. This be- 
haviour consists of a bird picking up an ant and 
holding it in the tip of the bill. It then goes into 
a peculiar posture, spreading the wings at an 
unusual angle to the body, twisting the tail to 
one side and lowering the head under one wing. 
The head is then moved up and down as if the ant 
were being rubbed on the feathers, on the under- 
side of the wing. There are minor variations to 
this. In some species only one wing is spread at a 
time, in others both wings are raised. The 
European jay ants at sight of ants, or after having 
eaten some of them, but, as a rule, there is no ant 
in the bill when it goes into the anting posture. 

Some 150 species have been recorded as having 
anted, and of these the great majority belong to 
the song-birds or Passeriformes. Since five- 
eighths of the 8600 known species of birds belong 
to the Passeriformes this is not surprising. But 
it still leaves nearly 
5000 species that 
have never been 
observed to ant. 
Of the 150, some 
have been seen to 
ant on very in- 
frequent occasions, 
while others com- 
monly perform. So 
whatever may be 
the explanation of 
anting, one thing 
is certain: it is not, 
so far as our records 
go, a universal habit. 

Nor are ants 
always used in this 
procedure. Birds, 
belonging to species 
known to use ants 
in this peculiar way, 
have been seen also 
to ant with a 
variety of other 
substances, such as 
aromatic berries, 
apple peel, lemon- 
juice, vinegar, 
moth-balls, and 
more commonly 
with lighted 
matches, lighted 
cigarettes, hot 
ashes, smoke and 
flame. Even the 
heat alone from a 
fire has been known 
to induce the anting 
movements. In all 
these instances, no 
matter what sub- 
stance supplies the 
stimulus, the 
posture and the 
actions have been identical, species for species, 
with those displayed when ants are being used. 

When anting is being carried out, there is an 
appearance of excitement, sometimes almost of 
ecstasy. Certainly the actions are vigorous, and 
they are short-lived, although they may be repeated 
a number of times in quick succession. So far, 
no fully acceptable explanation has been put 
forward to account for this behaviour and anting 
has been described as one of the biggest un- 
solved problems in ornithology. It appears to 
have no biological function, and although it is often 
presumed to be a means of dealing with the vermin 
on the feathers or on the skin there are several 
cogent reasons for rejecting this view. 

If orthodox theory fails to supply an explana- 
tion, or the usual approach fails to resolve a 
problem, it is always worth while casting around 
for a new approach. Hitherto, it has been cus- 
tomary to assume that the normal or typical anting 
is when ants supply the necessary stimulus, and 
that when a bird ants with something else this 
must be abnormal, interesting perhaps, but 
abnormal all the same. Suppose we invert this, 
and postulate that the use of ants may, in fact, be 
the abnormal, then we may get a different picture. 

Because on the first occasions when this 
behaviour was noted the birds were holding ants 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


in the bill, it was natural to associate the insects 
with these peculiar postures and to overlook the 
other occasions when the same postures were 
seen but no ants were being used. It is the old 
story of the strength behind a fixed idea. Even so, 
if one counts all those records of birds seen in the 
anting posture but using other substances as the 
stimulant, the total represents a fair percentage 
of the whole. 

I am inclined to think that the real percentage 
is even higher, and I do so on the strength of the 
dossier I have put together on this subject during 
the past three years. This includes not only 
references in the literature and news-cuttings, but 
also many letters from readers of this page, to 
whom I would once again express my gratitude. 
The combined result of these is to suggest that 
many more birds are attracted to heat, smoke or 
fire than I would have thought possible three years 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY POSTURE ADOPTED BY A SOUTH AMERICAN TROUPIAL WHEN ANTING. ANTING IS ONE OF THE GREATEST UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS IN ORNITHOLOGY AND DR. BURTON SUGGESTS IN HIS ARTICLE THAT IT MAY BE ELUCIDATED BY TAKING A BROADER VIEW OF IT. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


ago, when I was first making observations on a 
tame rook that anted with burning straw. This 
rook virtually sits over the flames and ants with 
them. That is, it goes into the typical anting 
posture and goes through the typical anting move- 
ments in the presence of flame or smoke. More- 
over, and this seems to me highly significant, it 
has never anted with ants although it has been 
given abundant opportunities to do so. 

It is difficult to believe that a piece of behaviour, 
so pronounced and yet so variable, can be exclusive 
to one class of birds. There must come the 
suspicion, therefore, that what is known as anting 
in song-birds may more often take another form 
in other species. It could, indeed, be that anting 
is one manifestation of a more universal form of 
behaviour, or that the stimulus setting it off may 
be contained in a number of substances but that 
ants are the most readily accessible. 

When I first saw my rook disporting itself on 
burning straw I thought this behaviour must be 
unique or, if not that, exceedingly rare, and that 
is how it appeared for a long time. The wonder 
has always been that the rook did not do itself 
an injury, but it has always come through these 
performances unscathed. So the thought occurs 
that such “ fire-eating’’ acts may be common 
among birds and that in many instances the 


performers go too far and succumb. If this be 
true, then we have a sort of natural selection in 
which a bird that knows how far to go without 
sustaining injury survives to repeat its per- 
formance and is therefore noticed. Those that go 
too far become dead birds that tell no tales, while 
those that do not go far enough do not qualify 
for the réle of anting with fire. 

There is support for this idea in many of the 
anecdotes and observations that have come my 
way, but one of the most telling is in Mary 
Patchett’s recent book, ‘‘ The Proud Eagles.”’ In 
this, the author described two eagles found burnt 
to death in a grass fire, at the foot of a tree where 
their nest contained young. She interpreted this, 
reasonably enough in default of knowledge to the 
contrary, as an heroic effort on the part of the 
parent eagles to beat out the flames, in order 
to save their eaglets. Mrs. Patchett has assured 
me that the facts are as she set them forth even 
if her interpretation of them is incorrect. 

One would like 
to believe this more 
romantic interpre- 
tation, but there is 
nothing in what 
we know of the 
behaviour of birds 
to support such a 
belief. On the other 
hand, there must be 
a strong suspicion 
that the eagles were 
attracted to the 
flames for the more 
prosaic purpose of 
“anting”’ in them. 
There are, indeed, 
several stories in the 
classical literature 
that might be taken 
to uphold such 
a view. 

Assuming that 
anting with ants 
stems from a more 
general impulse, 
then that of ‘ play- 
ing with fire” would 
seem to supply this 
general impulse, ac- 
cording to the 
evidence now avail- 
able. In that event, 
we should need to 
interpret the use of 
ants as something 
with a fiery taste 
that acts as a sub- 
stitute for actual 
fire. The evidence 
available shows 
that there is a 
fairly common 
tendency for birds 
to carry burning 
materials to their nests or to wallow in 
embers, even to swallow burning materials. 
Perhaps the impulse would be better expressed 
as an addiction to heat, whether this is from 
actual fire, hot ashes, the smoke associated 
with heat, or anything that gives an impression 
of heat. 

In all the instances I have collected there is 
much the same pattern. So far as ants are con- 
cerned it is noticeable that birds, apart from those 
like woodpeckers that naturally feed on them, 
seem half-afraid of them on first acquaintance. 
This they overcome and then will eat them, but 
only a minority will ant with them or do so 
consistently. They are also afraid of fire, but a 
minority will overcome this and develop an 
addiction to it. The indulgence shown varies 
with the individual, even with the species, being 
sporadic in some and habitual in others, thereby 
showing the same trends as in the human habits of 
smoking, drinking and drug-taking. That is why 
I prefer the word “ addiction.” 

What is more to the point, my dossier indicates 
that mammals show the same addictions, and in 
the same way as birds, to fire, hot ashes and smoke, 
and there is some evidence that some are addicted 
to ants, although there is no information so far 
that any peculiar behaviour is associated with this. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXXXIV. 
HILTON COLLEGE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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SET AMID PLEASANT LAWNS AND FINE TREES: THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL BLOCK, THE MAIN SCHOOL BUILDING—DESIGNED IN THE ATTRACTIVE CAPE DUTCH STYLE. 
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THE SCHOOL POSSESSES AN ESTATE OF 3400 ACRES, PART OF WHICH IS FARMED AND SUPPLIES ALL THE MILK AND MOST OF THE MEAT AND VEGETABLE REQUIREMENTS. 


i its own estate of 3400 acres and at an altitude of 3700 ft. in the , Zululand with only a Zulu youngster as company, the journey across-country 
rolling Metal Midlands some twelve miles from Pietermaritzburg, Hilton taking him three days. Others would arrive on horseback at the beginning 
enjoys a setting and a climate that are by any standards superb. The ofa term, driving stock before them or bringing maize or other produce with 
School began when on January 27, 1872, the Rev. W. O. Newnham, M.A. them in payment of their fees. Those early days were full of difficulties, 
(Cantab.), arrived from Ladysmith with about fifty of his pupils, to but something had been started that an ever-increasing number of men have 
re-establish his School on its present site. The early days were rough and been moved to fight for and preserve. The years passed ; changes took place ; 
hard. It is recorded that a boy of ten rode to school all the way from and academic studies were eventually given their place of [Continued overleaf. 
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HILTON COLLEGE: SCENES AT 


LEADING SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL. 
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CHOIR PRACTICE UNDER MR. R. B. GOODWIN, THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. THERE ARE 350 BOYS— 


ALL BOARDERS—AT HILTON COLLEGE AND TWENTY-TWO RESIDENT MASTERS. 


“THE MOTION BEFORE THE HOUSE ...”: K. E. WIMBLE, HEAD BOY AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DEBATING SOCIETY, GIVES HIS DECISION ON A POINT OF ORDER. 


A NOBLE LEAP ACROSS THE LINE. THE POSTS REACH THE UNUSUAL HEIGHT OF 100 FT. 
THERE ARE FOUR RUGBY GROUNDS, USED ONLY FOR RUGBY. 


Continued.] priority; but no doubt it is from those early days that the vigour, 
independence and self-reliance of the modern Hilton derive. Until 1903, the 
School was privately owned but in that year a number of Old Hiltonians formed 
a limited liability company which in 1926, by a Covenant of Dedication, handed 
over its trust to the newly formed Hiltonian Society, a non-profit-sharing 
association consisting of Old Hiltonians and certain others. The members 
of the Hiltonian Society thus own the School and the estate and they elect 
a Board of Governors, which controls the School. Provision is made on 
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THE FASCINATION OF BIOLOGY. THE PURPOSE OF THE SIXTH FORM IS TO BRIDGE 
THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 


A POPULAR AND COOLING SUMMER PASTIME. BOYS MUST PLAY ORGANISED GAMES ON TWO 


AFTERNOONS EACH WEEK, AND MAY PLAY MORE IF THEIR WORK IS SATISFACTORY. 
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THE MAIN CRICKET OVAL AND THE CAMERON PAVILION. HILTON’S FIRST PLAYING FIELD WAS 


A “SQUARE " WITH A WOOD AND IRON PAVILION AND WAS SURROUNDED BY GUM-TREES. 


the Board, however, for the inclusion of a number of men who need not be 
Old Hiltonians. Hilton is almost unique in being a school owned by its Old 
Boys. Over the years they have many times come to its aid, morally and 
financially, and never more strongly than during the past year when they 
have supported an appeal to establish an Endowment Trust Fund which has 
already reached {£242,000 and should shortly achieve the quarter-million. 
Hilton to-day is a School that has taken the best features and traditions of the 
English Public School and adapted them to the South African environment 








THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ABSTRACT PAINTING? ART IS PRACTISED BY MANY BOYS 
EITHER AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT OR AS A LEISURE PURSUIT. 


ONE OF FOURTEEN ROOMS IN THE HOBBIES BLOCK TO WHICH BOYS RESORT ON THEIR LEISURE 
AFTERNOONS. THIS IS INVALUABLE IN A SCHOOL AS AN OFF-SET TO ACADEMIC STUDIES. 


A CORNER OF THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. THE GRANDEUR OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRYSIDE 


LARGELY ACCOUNTS FOR THE ACTIVE PARTICIPATION OF MANY BOYS. 


and the needs of South African boys. It has a well-developed hotse 
system, a prefectorial system, an effective Sixth Form, and very many clubs 
and societies, while great importance is attached to Christian worship and 
instruction. The visitor to Hilton is immediately struck by the clean con- 
trasts of vast lawns, lofty trees and white buildings in the gracious Cape Dutch 
style of architecture. Among the finest of the buildings are the Chapel and 
the Memorial Hall. The latter seats 600 and is furnished with every amenity 
for musical and dramatic performances and other functions. With its 350 
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FROM CHOIR PRACTICE TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY—LIFE AT HILTON. 
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THE SCHOOL AT DINNER. SINCE 1945 HILTON COLLEGE HAS PRODUCED NO FEWER THAN NINE RHODES SCHOLARS. 
THE SCHOOL, FORMERLY OF LADYSMITH, WAS FOUNDED IN 1872 BY REV. W. 0. NEWNHAM. 
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INSPECTION DAY. THE CADET CORPS, DATING FROM 1872, IS THE OLDEST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE OFFICER CARRYING OUT THE INSPECTION IS COLONEL C. A. FRASER, 0.C. NATAL COMMAND. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AT WORK. MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ENJOY THE USE 
OF THREE DARKROOMS IN THE HOBBIES BLOCK. 


boys—all boarders—its twenty-two masters—all residents—administrative 
staff, and African settlement, Hilton is a village and a community on its 
own. A portion of the estate is farmed so that the School supplies itself with 
all its milk and most of its meat and vegetable requirements. The remainder 
of the estate is the Hilton boys’ paradise on Sundays, when they spend most 
of the day out of doors, climbing, swimming and fishing or, with special 
permission, going on difficult expeditions. The school year is divided into 
four terms of eight to nine weeks each. Teaching is organised [Continued overleaf. 
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HILTON COLLEGE: _LIFE AT A FAMOUS PUBLIC SCHOOL IN NATAL. 
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OPEN-AIR OCCUPATIONS AT WEEK-ENDS: SOME BOYS ENJOYING THEMSELVES DURING SUNDAY A VIEW ACROSS A CORNER OF THE HEADMASTER’S GARDEN OF THE CROOKES CLASSROOM 
“ LEAVE " ON THE SCHOOL ESTATE, WHICH CONTAINS SOME RUGGED SCENERY BLOCK. THE PRESENT HEADMASTER IS MR. E. L. HARISON, B.Sc.(S.A.), M.A.(Cantab.) 


Continued.} on the set system and the 
standard of work is high. Hilton sends 
many boys to South African and to 
English universities and has in open com- 
petition produced no fewer than nine 
Rhodes Scholars since 1945. Cultural 
amenities abound. There is a splendid 
Library; Music, Dramatics and Art reach 
a high standard; the Forum invites outside 
speakers of distinction to address it; 
the Scientific Society is active; and the 
Hobbies Block with its fourteen rooms 
meets the requirements of photography, 
philately, radio, ornithology, taxidermy, 
plastics, etching, weaving, lino-cutting, 
fabric-printing, carpentry, model-crafts 
and bee-keeping. Natural History is 
served by a fine museum. Boys must play 
organised games on two afternoons of each 
week, and provided that their schoolwork 
is satisfactory, they may play more if they 
wish. The lavish facilities for all games 
are in some measure responsible for 
Hilton’s long line of Springbok sportsmen. 
The Cadet Corps, founded in 1872, is the 
oldest in South Africa and in the British 
Commonwealth, and having twice seen 
active service, it carries its own colours 
on ceremonial parades. In this multipli- 
city of opportunity and endeavour there is 
abundant scope for the development of 
natural aptitudes. Hilton strives to give 
to education its broadest meaning—the 
development of each individual boy men- 
tally, spiritually and physically to the full 
extent of his capabilities. 
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ON THE WAY TO SUNDAY MATINS: SOME OF THE STAFF AND THEIR WIVES. THE CHAPEL IS BUILT OF STONE QUARRIED ON THE ESTATE 





THE WAR MEMORIAL HALL WHICH SEATS 600 AND HAS LAVISH AMENITIES FOR DRAMATIC AND McKENZIE HOUSE—ONE OF THE INDEPENDENT HOUSE UNITS FOR 60 BOYS, WITH RESIDENCES 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES. IT WAS GIVEN BY OLD BOYS AND PARENTS. AT EACH END FOR HOUSEMASTER AND TUTOR. 
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RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHT: 
MAJOR ROBERT WHITE. 
Major Robert White, of the United 
States Air Force, flew an X-/5 
rocket aircraft at a speed of 
3140 m.p.h.—a new record for a 
controlled flight—on April 22, 
over California. On March 7, he 
had flown at 2905 m.p.h. but with 
the engine at half throttle. It is 
hoped to reach 4000 m.p.h. later 
this year with the X-/5. 


GENERAL JOUHAUD. 


in which he called upon his 
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CHAIRMAN OF LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL: MR. H. SHEARMAN. 
Mr. Harold Shearman, chairman 
of the L.C.C. Education Committee, 
will succeed Sir Isaac Hayward as 
chairman of the London County 
Council. Sir Isaac has been re- 
elected leader of the Council. 
Mr. E. Avery is to be vice-chair- 
man. Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., 
Mr. R. Goodwin and Lord 
Faringdon are new aldermen. 
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AMBASSADOR TO ARGENTINA: SIR 
GEORGE MIDDLETON. 
Sir George Middleton will succeed 
Sir John Ward as Ambassador in 
Argentina. Sir George has been 
Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf since 1958. He began his 
diplomatic career in Buenos Aires, 
where he became vice-consul in 
1933. He was Ambassador to 
Lebanon from 1956-58. Sir George 
Middleton is fifty-one. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A CANADIAN NEWSPAPER-OWNER: 
THE LATE MR. V. SIFTON. 
Mr. Victor Sifton died on 
April 21 at the age of sixty-four. 
In 1933 he became vice-president 
of the Winnipeg Free Press and 
in 1945 became its publisher. He 
was prominent in the world of 
Canadian newspapers and was 
president of the dian Press 
from 1948 to 1950. He was 
educated at Toronto University. 
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INDUSTRIALIST AND POLITICIAN: 
THE LATE LORD DOVERCOURT. 
Lord Dovercourt, who was chair- 
man and director of a number of 
large companies and _ Liberal 
National Member for Harwich, 
1935 to 1954, died on April 22 at 
the age of eighty-two. e of his 
most important industrial appoint- 
ments was as chairman of the 
Beecham Group. He saw the In- 
heritance Bill through Parliament. 


THE LEADERS OF THE MILITARY REVOLT IN ALGERIA. 
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GENERAL SALAN. 

On April 22, the four retired French Generals, Jouhaud, Salan, Challe and Zeller, announced 

that the Army had taken control of Algiers. i 

de Gaulle’s assumption of the powers of dictator and a television address to the French nation 
fel countrymen to resist this ‘“‘ odious and stupid Algerian 
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PROCLAIMED KING OF ALBANIA 
IN EXILE: LEKA I. 
King Leka, the twenty-two year 
old son of the late King Zog of 
Albania, who died recently, was 
roclaimed King of Albania in a 
Paris hotel on April 22 , 
Albanian exile delegates. e new 
King, who was a cadet at Sand- 
hurst,is observing the forty days 
Moslem mourning after which he 
will resume his studies. 


This was countered in France by President 











GENERAL CHALLE. 


adventure.”’ 


A COMMONWEALTH POST: 

SIR SAVILLE GARNER. 
Sir Saville Garner, the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner in 
Canada, has been appointed Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State 
at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. He will succeed Sir 
Alexander Clutterbuck. Educated 
at Highgate School and Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Sir Saville 

Garner is fifty-three. 


The Generals are protesting agai 
the Algerian rebels and they have announced 
holding onto Algeria with the Army. General 

is General Challe, however, who is regar 





CLAIMED TO BE THE FIRST MAN 
IN SPACE: MR. SERGE! ILYUSHIN. 
According to a French broadcast 
on 1 the first man in space 
was not Major Gagarin but Mr. 
Sergei Il in, the son of the 
famous aircraft designer. The 
corr ndent, M. Edouard Bob- 
rowski, said that Mr. Ilyushin had 
gone up a few days before Major 
Gagarin but was badly injured. 
This has been generally rejected. 


soe sanapesenesonscsvevenen senses. wrovernsconasaroensnoverapsaaaet! 
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Sir Oliver Fr. 
is to resign from 
of Lloyds Bank 





r reversing 
is the best known of the rebel 
as the master mind of the rebellion. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL OF N.A.T.O.: 
STIKKER. 
"sa tment as 
of Nato was 
y on April 21. 
Dr. Stikker was formerly Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands and 
he has succeeded M. Spaak, who 
has returned to politics in Belgium. 
After taking over the post, Dr. 
Stikker expressed much confidence 





A the future of NATO as a forum. j 
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THE QUEEN AT BADMINTON AND SLIMBRIDGE; RENOIRS 
FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY ; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


a “a - (Left.) 
IN THE GRAND HALL 
AT OLYMPIA: A 
GENERAL VIEW OF 
PART OF THE 1961 
ENGINEERING, 
MARINE, WELDING 
AND NUCLEAR 
ENERGY EXHIBITION, 
WHICH OPENED APRIL 
20. OPEN UNTIL MAY 4, 
IT COMPRISES DIS- 
PLAYS BY 523 EXHIBI- 
TORS. THE OPENING 
WAS ATTENDED BY 
MANY FOREIGN 
VISITORS. 


(Right.) 

MR. JACK BRABHAM, 
THE AUSTRALIAN 
WORLD MOTOR 
RACING CHAMPION, 
HOLDING UP THE 
TROPHY AFTER WIN- 
NING THE AINTREE 
“INTERNATIONAL 200” 
AT AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 78.06 M.P.H. 
IN A WORKS COOPER. 
MRS. TOPHAM CAN BE 
SEEN ON THE LEFT. 


H.M. THE QUEEN PRESENTING THE TROPHY FOR THE GREAT BADMINTON CHAMPION- 
SHIP TO THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD MEDALLIST MR. LAURIE MORGAN, ON APRIL 22. 
Mr. Laurie Morgan with his horse Salad Days achieved a notable double by winning : , . 
| ade A rx x well - o a IW... a “See AT THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST, SLIMBRIDGE, THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND THE 
The a os An A, uy cadena tas ——-s PRINCE OF WALES, FEEDING SOME OF THE BIRDS. BEHIND THE QUEEN, MR. PETER SCOTT. 
(Right.) 
TWO SPLENDID 
RENOIRS BOUGHT FOR 
THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY: (LEFT) “LA 
DANSEUSE AU TAM- 
BOURIN” AND 
(RIGHT) “LA DAN- 
SEUSE AU CASTAG- 
NETTES.” BOTH ARE 
ON CANVAS A LITTLE 
OVER § FT. HIGH AND 
A LITTLE OVER 2 FT. 
WIDE. 


These two paintings, 
which were painted 
in 1909, to hang on 
either side of a mirror 
in the house of M. 
Maurice Gangnat, can 
and should be con- 
sidered as a single 
painting and are now 
hanging together in 

















Phiffi 
of the gallery's annual 
grant together with a 
special grant from the 
Exchequer of 
£163,500. The model 
for the girl with the 
tambourine was a 
hairdresser’s assistant 
= called Georgette; the 
a — head of the castanet- 

AFTER ATTACK BY A MAN IN THE KELVINGROVE ART GALLERY, dancer was that of an 
GLASGOW: THE DAMAGED SALVADOR DALI PAINTING “CHRIST OF Italian girl called 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS.” Maria but the body 

On April 22, a man did the damage shown, apparently by first throw- was that of Gabrielle, 
ing ‘o at 9 yo and Sa ny! wer The Renoir’s servant and 

was bough ow ation in or £8200 : 
ond sepvoduatiens of F hove already pad the Corporation £6000. aa a ” 
It was not certain if the damage could be repaired. ? 
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AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS; EGYPTIAN SPOONBILLS; AND OTHER 


~ 
—, 
oo , 
CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE DUNGENESS NUCLEAR POWER STATION. AT SPOONBILLS—ALL THE WAY FROM THE E DELTA: A SCENE AT THE NATURE RESERVE, 
PRESENT FOUNDATIONS FOR THE TWO REACTORS ARE BEING LAID. HET ZWANEWATER, IN NORTH HO D, NEAR . EACH SPRING THE 
Much excavation for the nuclear power station in Kent had been completed by the end of SPOONBILLS REGULARLY ARRIVE FROM THE NILE AND MAKE THEIR NESTS HERE. DURING 
March. The station will be of the geccms gtaphite moderated type—similar to that at THE AUTUMN THEY RN TO W CLIMES. 
Calder Hall, but improved. ¢ scheme was approved after much objection. 








—— 


HERE TO DO BATTLE ON THE CRICKET PITCH: THE MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKET TEAM WHICH ARRIVED AT TILBURY ON APRIL 21 IN THE LINER HIMALAYA. 
Seen here (1. to r.) are: R. Sim G. McKenzie, R. Gaunt, J. Cameron (scorer), A. James I. Quick, N. O’Neill, W. Grout, L. Kline, and F. Misson. Benaud said his aim is victory 
i i ), A. Davidson, B. Jarman, P. Burge, R. Benaud and good cricket and announced on arriving: ‘‘ If we can’t win we want to lose attractively.” 
Harvey, K. y, R. Steele (treasurer), W. Lawry, C. Macdonald, The Australians will play thirty-seven matches during their tour. 


EN ROUTE TO MOSCOW—THERE TO PROVIDE MECHANICAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR THE COMMEMORATING THE ACTIONS AT ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND IN 1918: MR. C. I. ORR- 


TRADE FAIR: ONE OF A CONVOY OF THREE TRUCKS AND A CAR. EWING EXAMINING A FLAME-THROWER AT A NEW EXHIBITION AT THE IMPERIAL 

What is believed to be the first British overland convoy to Moscow left ao April 17 WAR MUSEUM WHICH HE INAUGURATED ON APRIL 21. THE EXHIBITION IS THE 

with equipment for the British Trade Fair, oa a on May 19. Mr. Maudling saw the FIRST OF A SERIES PLANNED TO ILLUSTRATE ASPECTS OF TWO WORLD WARS. 
convoy off from the works of 1, who have a display at the Fair. 
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5) rs ANDS all round!” as I think 
Tennyson said in another context. 
It is not often that a theatre week offers so many 
memories that one does not know where to begin. 
Shall it be a memory of Joan Greenwood’s voice 
crackling across the Criterion Theatre like a burst 
of witty Morse? Or of Betty Marsden’s wildly 
drooping wood-nymph in the revue at the Phoenix ? 
Or of the sudden startling edge in Hilary Liddell’s 
tone during one of the contrasted scenes in 
“Rashomon” at the Birmingham Repertory? 
Or of Barbara Jefford’s glowing voice, in the Willow 
Cabin speech at the Old Vic, pausing for a fraction 
of a second before the name? (Olivia’s name, or 
should it be Orsino’s ?) 
All actresses. Agreed; then let me recall the 
men: Hugh Williams, the 
du Maurier of today’s 
stage, touching off a line 
so accurately that we are 
never aware of the tech- 
nique; Alec McCowen’s 
waspish petulance as a 
Malvolio who can make 
the Letter speech seem 
new; Stanley Baxter imi- 
tating Ralph Richardson's 
delivery with so much 
truth that we wonder 
whether there has been a 
form of transmigration of 
souls; and Wolfe Morris 
in full excited flare as the 
bandit of ‘‘ Rashomon ” 
who knows he is a terrible 
fellow, and who must 
behave like a terrible 
fellow to keep faith with 
himself. 


More yet; but I must 
get these things in order. 
Miss Marsden and Mr. 
Baxter are in ‘‘ On the 
Brighter Side’ (Phoenix), 
a revue which succeeds 
because it never seems 
to be trying too hard. 
The company is relaxed, 
genuinely relaxed; and 
nothing, in a revue, can 
get an audience to feel 
more confident. Any 
suggestion of strain, any 
hint of “‘ This is going 
to be clever—just watch 
me,” is at once fatal. 
But Mr. Baxter and Miss 
Marsden behave as though their eccentricities had 
just occurred to them, and the result can be 
extraordinarily funny. 


Miss Marsden has an air of surprise, an in- 
valuable asset. She is as surprised when things 
don ’t happen to her as she is when they do. The 
eyebrows lift; the mouth is pursed in wonder: it 
is all very, very odd. To watch her in conflict 
with the world’s oddity is a constant joy. As for 
Mr. Baxter, there is a light in the eye that assures 
us of the player’s active mind; he takes nothing 
as a matter of routine; we are aware that, always 
and cheerfully, he is one move ahead. Thanks 
to these artists, to their brisk colleagues, and to 
the direction by James Gilbert, the revue takes 
a straight course to success. You should watch 
for Miss Marsden’s wood-nymph (who is clearly 
what they call an avid reader), for her blend 
of fury, resignation, and professionalism in “ I’m 
in Love,” for Mr. Baxter’s easily identifiable 
Crusoe in a scorching apartheid sketch, and for the 
imitations that suddenly add to the cast in the 
last stages of the night. There is a lot more; I 
need mention only a sketch that goes 
backwards or crab-sideways, and a 
highly vocal comment on West German 
aspirations. 


Another first-rate night—and it is 
a pleasure to use the adjective—is 
“ The Irregular Verb To Love” at the 
Criterion. It is a theatre suited precisely to 
this form of intimate, witty comedy—a 
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“ VOLPONE ” (Sadier’s Wells). 
Opera Company. 
“ L"HEURE ESPAGNOLE ” and “ THE PRISONER ”’ (Sadler’s Wells). 
opera, presented for the first professional production in English in this country, 
in a double bill with “ The Prisoner " by Dallapiccola. 
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HANDS ALL ROUND. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


serious comedy, if you like—in which Hugh and 
Margaret Williams keep their reputation as expert 
and literate collaborators. The title, which is agree- 
ably puzzling, comes from Joan Greenwood’s 
protest that the word “love”’ is indefinable. 
In no two people, she says, does it express itself 
in the same way, or have the same range or depth, 
or even the same meaning. The events of the 
comedy illustrate this in amusing variety, and the 
night is carried with most perfect poise by Miss 
Greenwood (using that charmingly expensive 
lingering voice that can split any monosyllable) 
and by Mr. Williams with his unchallenged urbane 
assurance. There is not a sink in the place; there 
is some rich secondary work (John Standing’s, for 
example, as a young man of confidence unflurried) ; 
and the whole piece, in its special vein, does 





FROM “ ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE” AT THE PHCENIX—“ A REVUE WHICH SUCCEEDS BECAUSE IT NEVER SEEMS TO BE TRYING 
TOO HARD”: (L. TO R.) ALLAN BARNES, STANLEY BAXTER AND BETTY MARSDEN IN THE SKETCH “ VISITING DAY.” 


honour to English comedy. Anybody who enjoyed 
“The Grass Is Greener” will go with gratitude 
to the Criterion. 


Perhaps I can say now that anyone who has 
loved “‘ Twelfth Night ” will go to ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
Go, I mean, with an easy mind. Sometimes, if 
we love a play and know what may happen to 
it in misjudged performance, any revival finds 
us waiting as we wait in a dentist’s antechamber. 
But we can go now to the Old Vic without holding 
our breath. There are matters to argue, perform- 
ances to disagree with, but, generally, this is a 
revival for all except the cynical and the bored who 
taste with a distempered appetite. 


Colin Graham has directed in Watteau designs 
by Alix Stone that can hold for us the spirit of 
early summer in Illyria. Barbara Jefford’s Viola, 
the best of her time, has the actress’s glowing voice 
and her air of wonder; and we get an enchantingly 
peevish and arrogant Malvolio from Alec McCowen ; 
the steward is presented as a little man with big 









ideas, and with a gift of phrasing that can 
freshen any speech (even “‘M.O.A.I. doth 
sway my life”’). True, the night is hardly flawless. 
It loses pace; its Feste (Tom Courtenay) is a dull 
fellow who lets ‘“ The wind and the rain”’ tail 
off like a wounded snake; and Ann Bell, the Olivia, 
does not trust the verse. Evenso, the revival holds. 


One or two innovations: Mr. Graham has 
taken Toby away from wiggery and nose-paste, 
a good idea, though I do not think that Joss 
Ackland, young and personable, has developed 
the character yet. This Toby, as my neighbour 
said, is not a confirmed drinker; he may have one 
at an occasional party, but he is not the man to 
sit up until cock-crow. His Andrew and Maria 
(Stephen Moore and Barbara Leigh-Hunt) are 
pleasant; and I am both- 
ered only—and as usual— 
about Maria’s status, and 
(this is less usual) about 
Andrew’s failure to call 
on the Vapians and the 
equinoctial of Queubus. 
He gets as far as Pigro- 
gromitus and then gives 
up the struggle. A pity, 
because I cannot believe 
we should havea “Twelfth 
Night ” without its Vap- 
ians. More seriously, what 
we do have, for the first 
time in my memory, is 
a Viola-Cesario who sings 
“Come away, death.” 
Mr. Graham feels that the 
boy actor was originally 
meant to sing it; it is 
a reasonable innovation 
that certainly succeeds at 
the Vic, thanks to Miss 
Jefford. In any event, we 
have always wondered 
why Feste should have 
been round Orsino’s 
court whenever a song 
was needed. 


My last plays this 
week are ‘“‘ Rashomon,” 
at the Birmingham 
Repertory, and ‘ The 
Tenth Man,”’ at the 
Comedy. Each is out of 
the usual run, one happily 
so, the other less 
happily. The first, ad- 
apted (from Japanese 
stories) by Fay and 
Michael Kanin, is set a thousand years ago within 
the vast structure of the Rashomon Gate in 
Kyoto. There, while three men shelter from the 
drenching afternoon, we are told, in four different 
ways, the tale of a murder-charge that had 
occupied the court that morning. A samurai 
has been killed. A bandit is accused. What 
exactly are the facts ? We are shown successively 
four versions of what happened—the tale as 
distorted by husband, wife, and bandit, and 
finally presented (in a version that has the ring of 
truth) by an unexpected eye-witness. Subtly 
directed by Bernard Hepton in the beautiful 
stylised setting by Paul Shelving, this is a night 
of progressive fascination. It is played with 
great spirit and appreciation, especially by 
Wolfe Morris as the bandit and Hilary Liddell 
(finding an uncommon vocal resource) as the 
samurai’s wife who is also a_ kitchen-maid’s 
daughter. 


“The Tenth Man,” by Paddy Chayefsky, is 

a tale of exorcism in a down-at-heel American 
synagogue. The ritual has its interest, but the 
anecdote itself is tedious and artificial, with 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





(April 24.) 


(April 25.) 


Francis Burt’s opera presented by the New 


Ravel's 


a good deal of extraneous comic cross-talk. 
The best performances at the Comedy 
are by Valerie Gearon as the girl from 
whom the “ dybbuk ” must be exorcised, 
and Cyril Shaps as the old and tremblingly 
earnest Cabalist who performs the 
ceremony. We can say “ Hands all 
round” to the cast; but here, I fear, 
I must leave the dramatist out of it. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 95: “ YOU CAN’T CATCH ME!” 






































HETEROTEUTHIS DISPAR, A DEEP-SEA SQUID, WHICH ESCAPES FROM ENEMIES UNDER A CLOUD OF LUMINOUS SPARKS. 


The most accomplished pantomime magicians have got nothing on Heteroteu- 
this dispar when it comes to disappearing in a flash. This unattractive- 
looking deep-sea squid is equipped with special glands near the mouth which 
discharge a viscid secretion; this secretion, on coming into contact with sea 
water, is transformed into a cloud of luminous sparks. It is thought that 


| 
| 


when enemies approach in the delusion that Heteroteuthis would make a 
tasty breakfast, Heteroteuthis promptly emits this fluid which turns into a 
cloud; Heteroteuthis then slips slyly away, its tentacles aching with squid- 
like laughter, leaving its enemy struggling desperately with the insubstantial, 
but baffling, cloud. (Photograph by Margiocco.) 
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YELDOM do we get a film as much liked by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women as 
“The Greengage Summer.’ Some critics have 
objected that at the end it topples from near- 
perfection into melodrama, and I must confess 
that I was somewhat sceptical about the credi- 
bility of some of the happenings towards the end. 
But they did very little to mar my’own enjoy- 
ment. Miss Rumer Godden, the author of the 
original novel on which the film is based, will 
perfectly understand that I am not com- 
paring her to Dickens when I say that I was 
similarly overcome with scepticism when, 
in my youth, I reached the final chapters 
of “ Bleak House” and ‘“ Our Mutual 
Friend.’”’ (Should I go so far as to say that 
‘Great Expectations ”’ is the only novel in 
the whole Dickensian canon which the 
author cleared up and concluded with 
complete satisfaction to all his readers ?) 


Anyhow and notwithstanding, it is one 
of the rare virtues of this film that it 
follows the novel closely, though reducing 
the number of the all-important children 
from five to four. Miss Godden’s countless 
readers will recall how neatly these are 
introduced—together with a whiff of the 
book’s evocative fragrance—in the very 
first paragraph: ‘‘ On and off, all that hot 
French August, we made ourselves ill from 
eating the greengages. Joss and I felt 
guilty; we were still at the age when we 
thought being greedy was a childish fault, 
and this gave our guilt a tinge of hope- 
lessness because, up to then, we believed 
that as we grew older our faults would 
disappear, and none of them did. Hester, 
of course, was quite unabashed; Will— 
though he was called Willmouse then 
—Willmouse and Vicky were too small 
to reach any but the lowest branches, 
but they found fruit fallen in the grass; 
we were all strictly forbidden to climb the 
trees.” 


The forbidding was done by 
Mademoiselle who kept the hotel (an 
ex-chateau in the Marne country) and 
also by Madame, her close friend, 
who looked after the accounts. But 
the children soon found a conniving 
ally in the avuncular and somewhat 
mysterious Englishman who had 
no name but “Eliot,” and who 
was obviously as much loved by 
Mademoiselle as he was disliked by 
Madame. The reader who does not 
know the novel will by this time have 
sensed that it is all about a more or less 
murky intrigue. This is seen through 
the more or less innocent eyes 
of holiday-making English children 
whose mother had been taken ill and 
removed to hospital. 


It is Eliot who kindly takes them 
in his car to visit their mother on 
visiting days—Eliot who arranges 
picnics and exhilarating trips to the 
famous caves where a glass of spark- 
ling wine may tickle an infant’s nose 
for the first time. But it is Eliot, also, 
who keeps them agog and makes 
them indulge in a mixture of 
make believe and speculation. Being 
worldly-wise children—though as 
‘nice ’’ as we make them—they know 
all about their elders without showing 
it. What really interests them— 


—is Eliot’s real occupation and 
preoccupation; and why he suddenly 


directed by Lewis Gilbert—are the 


FINE, GOOD, INDIFFERENT. 
By ALAN DENT. 


Susannah York and Kenneth More, but also 
by the novelist, by her adapter Howard Koch, 
and by her director Lewis Gilbert. What some 
American directors and some other English 
ones would have made of this delicacy—one 
trembles to think. 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





THE FOUR CHILDREN IN “THE GREENGAGE SUMMER” (COLUMBIA). 
HERE WITH MME. CORBET (CLAUDE NOLLIER) ARE (L. TO R.): HESTER (JANE 
ASHER); JOSS (SUSANNAH YORK); VICKY (ELIZABETH DEAR); AND WILLMOUSE 


(RICHARD WILLIAMS). 


Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ These four youngsters in ‘ The Greengage Summer ’— 

as of the film, even though it has no 
less a star than Kenneth More in the leading part. The three sisters and the 
brother are English and find themselves stranded in a somewhat sinister 
and therefore very exciting hotel in the Champagne district of France. Of 
these four children—Susannah York, Jane Asher, Richard Williams, and 
Elizabeth Dear—Miss York, the irresponsible eldest, has been generally voted 
outstanding. But little Miss Asher seems to me to outstand just as much, and in 
a subtler way. The basis of the film is Miss Rumer Godden’s sensitive novel of 
the same name, and the film itself is sensitive and fresh to an unusual degree. 
It is also highly entertaining. It began its London career on April 5 at the 


Odeon in Leicester Square.” 





SEVEN SHARP-SHOOTERS WHO APPEAR IN THE UNITED ARTISTS’ PRODUCTION “THE MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN,” IN WHICH COWBOYS DO BATTLE AGAINST A GANG OF BANDITS WHO ARE HARASSING 
A MEXICAN VILLAGE. (LONDON PAVILION.) 


though they don’t show this either The magnificent seven are (I. to r.): Britt (James Coburn), Harry Luck (Brad Dexter), Lee 


(Robert Vaughn), O’Reilly (Charles Bronson), Chico (Horst Buchholz), Vin (Steve McQueen) 


and Chris (Yul Brynner). 





Miss York, being the eldest, has been singled 
out for a chorus of praise in the quartet of children 
and will doubtless be ‘‘ groomed for stardom ’’— 
ugh, what a phrase !—-before she knows where she 
is. But the others are no less uncannily delineated 
by Jane Asher and Richard Williams and Elizabeth 
Dear. And to me personally it seems that little 
Miss Asher gives quite the best performance in the 
whole film—a knowing rosebud, a forward violet, 
a watchful crocus. She is just thirteen, trembling 
at the very edge of adolescence, but still 
a charming child. 


Perhaps for perfection in casting Danielle 
Darrieux is better at the desperation and 
crossness of Mademoiselle than at the 
voluptuousness which would really keep an 
Eliot in thrall. But Mr. More as much in 
what he does as in what he refrains from 
doing is perfect, and there is a startling 
performance of the kitchen-boy—at once 
louche and likeable by David Saire. 


The adaptation in the case of ‘“ The 
Magnificent Seven ’’ has been not from a 
novel, but from another film, the Japanese 
masterpiece (or so they assure me who have 
not seen it) called “‘The Seven Samurai.” 
We are now not in Japan but in a Mexican 
village much harried by a gang of bandits 
(under the formidable leadership of Eli 
Wallach). Much of this film is unusually 
witty for a Western—or rather, an Eastern- 
Western. For example, the bandit-chief 
at the start complains to the peaceful 


SEEN villagers he has just robbed: ‘‘ Why are you 


poorer and poorer every time I come here ? 
This time there ’s practically nothing in 
the poor-box in your church —but I took 
it, anyway!” 


The villagers, wearying of this regular 
deprivation, have the idea of securing seven 
sharp-shooting cowboys; and the way the 
seven are chosen by a kind of prairie- 
beachcomber—delightfully played by Yul 
Brynner—is half the fun of the film and 
makes up nearly half its length. They come 
to be known—and easily recognised— 
as the Strong One, the Greedy One, 
the Young One, the Deadly One, the 
Vengeful One, and the Rugged One, 
under the command of Mr. Brynner 
who is known as The Leader (and 
not as the Bald One). There are many 
exciting fights and alarums and ex- 
cursions, and the juniors will be glad 
to know that there is only one little 
sketchy love-affair— between the 
Young One (Horst Buchholz) and a 
village maiden. The director, John 
Sturges, has done a thrilling job, 
and the colour—as indeed is that 
of “The Greengage Summer ’’—is 
of quite exceptional charm and 
enhancement. 


On the other hand, ‘‘ Sanctuary”’ 
—which is set in and around New 
Orleans and therefore ought to be in 
colour—is photographed in a very 
morose black-and-white. The source 
of this film is very complex indeed— 
no less than ‘‘ two novels and a play” 
by that celebrated but forbiddingly 
sultry novelist, William Faulkner. 
This film begins with a young woman 
called Temple Drake informing her 
father that she had lied to him “‘ since 
the day I was born.”’ Since the plot 
is one long flash-back from this 
statement, and a narration by Temple 
herself, as to how her child came to be 





absents himself to go to Paris; and 
how exactly he travels there and back; 
and whether or not he is a nefarious 
individual in spite of his endearingness 
and sympathy. 


The worst of it all is that the eldest 
girl is old enough to fall in love—still in 
a romantic schoolgirlish way—with Eliot 
who is just a little too old to comprehend 
her fluttering state. This inter-reaction 
is shown with the finest tact not only by 
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Belgian administrator (Peter Finch). 
Story,” but it has its points and its excitements. 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“THE FACTS OF LIFE” (United Artists. Generally Released, April 24).— 
A comedy of what may be, for a change, called inter-marital diversions. It 
is not my idea of a tasteful or witty piece, but it has witty compensations like 
Bob Hope and Lucille Ball as the unheroic hero and his best friend's giddy wife. 
“THE SINS OF RACHEL CADE” (Warner-Pathé. Generally Released, 
April 24).—A near-tragedy of a lovely missionary (Angie Dickinson) in Darkest 
Africa who is looked after, from a distance, by a cynical but good-hearted 
The result may not be another “ Nun’s 


murdered by a coal-black Nanny, we can 
hardly expect to believe every word of 
it since we have already been warned. 
Lee Remick plays this born liar very 
vividly; but Yves Montand, as the 
man who first seduced her and then 
returned from the dead to wean her away 
from her drunken husband, looks under- 
standably forlorn and rueful and—almost 
you might say—homesick for Paris. In 
short, this agreeable actor-singer seems for 
once in a way both miscast and downcast. 
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LUCA GIORDANO 


EXHIBITION 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 


Oil Sketches 


May 3rd—June 3rd 


4 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.: 
WHlktehall 682: 


‘AMERICA ’ 











SPRING IN 


SICILY 


. .. ina setting of enchanting natural 
beauty with a wonderful climate. 






irr For your holidays in Sicily 
— (+) take advantage of the direct 





flights London-Palermo and 
London-Catania-Taormina. 


International events: 
Arts—Folklore—Sports 


Opera performances all 
the year round. 


Special reductions in rail fares for tourists. Car ferries 
Naples-Palermo and Naples-Messina. Fast communications 
by rail, air, and sea, link Sicily with all parts of the world. 
Exquisite cuisine, hotels and pensions of all classes, every 
modern comfort and convenience. 


For full information apply to the Italian State Tourist Office 
(ENIT), 201 Regent Street, London, W.1, or to your Travel 
Agent. In Italy the Assessorato Turismo della Regione 
Siciliana in Palermo will be pleased to help you. 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 





The Cigar : H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin. 
A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 
remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. 





PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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——— first philatelist—the first man who 
paid out money for used stamps { 
that no one would dare stick on an en- | 
velope and slip into the post—must have /} 
seemed to his next-door neighbours an /} 
unbelievably gormless fellow, as gorm- { 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


FIRBANK, I refrain—partly because for 
any critic to attempt to assess Firbank, 
at this time of day, would be to stick 
out a long and vulnerable neck! He 
is sui generis. I suppose that if Fabergé 
has been a satirist, some such result 








less as his successor, the phillumenist, the 
gentleman (or, for that matter, the lady) who 
collects old matchboxes, must have seemed to his 
next-door neighbours. 

And yet, I suppose, we are all collectors at 
heart, whether at Christie’s or merely pipe- 
dreaming at the fireside. Indeed, some of the 
keenest “ collectors ’’ I have known have done 
so in the untrammelled realms of their imagination 
and without spending a penny. 

It is to this latter class of fireside ‘‘ collectors ”’ 
especially that I recommend volume five—the 
concluding volume—of THE Concise ENcyCcLo- 
PEDIA OF ANTIQUES, which ranges from Dutch 
Delft, Japanese Armour, Italian, Russian and 
Norwegian Silver to Persian Painting, Fashion 
Plates, Eskimo Carving, Stump Work, Dummy 
Board Figures and Jelly Moulds. And to show 
how the other half lives—as far as collecting goes— 
there is a chapter on the French Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists, from Cézanne to Bonnard. 
Though you won’t find anything here about current 
saleroom prices, you will find quite an amount 
about forgeries and what not to buy—even in your 
imagination. For instance, do not buy Delft 
pieces that lack a long pedigree. If you go in for 
Dummy Board Figures—originally used to take the 
“ bare look’ from an empty fire-place—it is well 
to remember that they didn’t come into fashion, 
or even exist, in England before the 1660’s and 
that those in Elizabethan costume are invariably 
either early Georgian or mid 19th-century, when 
they became a vogue. 

There is much delightful olla podrida here for 
the amateur social historian. Did you know, for 
example, that shagreen—now mostly prepared at 
Biarritz from the denticles of shark skin—was 
originally made from Persian and Turkish wild 
asses’ skins? Or that “elevenses”’ in early 
Georgian times often consisted of jelly, a dish 
known as “long spoon and jelly’’? Or that 
the supreme virtuoso in the art of cut-paper 
pictures was the celebrated Mrs. Delany (1700-88), 
the friend of Swift, of whose flower sprays in paper 
mosaics there are almost a thousand to be seen 
in the British Museum Print Room? According to 
her great-niece, Lady Llandower, she “ did not 
draw the plant, but, by her eye, cut out each petal 
as they appeared . . . without a fault in perspective 
or the most difficult fore-shortening.”’ 

A book which really ought not to be missed is 
George Fearon’s You Owe ME Five FArtTHIN’s. 
Anyone who has ever played “ Oranges and 
Lemons ’’ will not have much trouble in guessing 
that this book is about St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
that famous London church with a scarcely less 
famous vicar. Mr. Fearon has acted as public 
relations officer—an occupation with which I am 
not unacquainted—for the church, and he tells 
the story of its modern developments from the 
point of view of his own experiences. Of course, 
it would be easy to suggest that as an “ assign- 
ment ”’’ St. Martin’s ought to be money for jam, 
and Mr. Fearon is certainly not unconscious of his 
opportunities. But there have been difficulties as 
well. Some of the club work, special services, and 
other activities associated with St. Martin’s as it 
is to-day seemed to some critics to be “‘ gimmicks,” 
or to be aimed at attracting publicity of an un- 
desirable kind. And I can well understand— 
reading very much between the lines—that the 
excellent, devoted, and courageous “ client ’’ him- 
self is not always quite as malleable as clients 
should be! But the work should do much for 
St. Martin’s, and I salute so successful a fellow- 
worker. 

The archeology of THE EARLY CHRISTIANS is 
of special interest, and one might have thought 
that the field would have been amply covered 
already. I do not myself remember having seen 
another book on the same lines as this excellent 
study by Michael Gough, which is particularly well 
presented by the publishers. Mr. Gough ranges 
from the earliest years to the accession of Justinian, 
and concentrates largely on art and architecture. 
There are many illustrations, all collected together 
at the back of the book, with notes on each. Could 
anything be finer than the famous “ Good 
Shepherd ” statue from the Lateran Museum ? 

If anyone mentions either the Hesperus or the 
Grosvenor, one immediately comes up with the 
correct reaction: both these vessels were wrecked. 
I wonder how many people could go much further ? 
THe True Story OF THE GROSVENOR, EAST 
INDIAMAN, is told by Percival R. Kirby. The 
wreck took place in 1782, and there are many 
rumours of bullion and other treasures associated 
with it. These do not seem to have been true, 





but the wreck itself, and the adventures of the 
survivors, make a vivid tale, and the author has 
gone to much trouble to seek out original documents 
and verify his facts. 

Who invented the aeroplane ? Having asked 
the question, I am surely absolved from having 
to supply an answer, but I doubt if many non- 
experts would readily come up with the name 
of Sir GEorGE CayLey, who apparently founded 
the science of aerodynamics between 1799 and 
1810. His biographer, J. Laurence Pritchard, has 
contrived to handle what might have been a long 
survey of technicalities in a most human and 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


AN Black win from this position ? 


Black 
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Several strong players have been intensively 
studying it up in Yorkshire. 


der 











Something gets you when you first really lose 
yourself in a bit of chess analysis: space and time 
seem suspended for awhile . . . a whole evening may 
go in a flash. 


I imagine somebody, somewhere, may so lose 
himself in this—it seems to me to have just the 
essential charm. 


Ron Ives, who was Black in a game adjourned 
like this, thinks Black can win. Can you fault this: 


1. ...Q-Bych; 2. Kx P(?), Q-Rach; 3. K-N4, 
K- — 4. P-Rs5 (what else ?), Q-Ksch, followed by 
5... . Q-B4 and White’s pawns are immobilised. 
. Q-B7ch; 2. K-N7 (best), Q-B6. 

Now White has a choice. 

A.—3. K-N8, Q-Q6 ! 4. P-B7, Q-N3ch; 5. K-B8, 
K-B4; 6. K-K7 (or 6. K-K8, Q-Q6ch, etc.), 

. Q9-Q3ch; 7. K-K8, K-B3! Now the only way 

to prevent 8. . . . Q@-Q2 mate is to promote the pawn 
to a knight: 8. P-B8 (N). Black wins with care, 
even yet: he captures White’s KRP and queens his 
own, sacrificing his queen for White’s KNP as late 
as is safe. So... 


B.—3. K-N6, Q-Q6ch; 4. K-N7, Q-Qs; 5. K-N6, 
Q x RP; 6. P-~-B7, Q-KBs and wins. 

Let us, after 1... . Q-Bych; 2. K-N7, Q-B6 

from the starting position, try 3. P-N6: 3... . K-—B4; 
4. K-B7 (how those pins do hold White up!), 
4. ... K-Q3; 5. P-N7, Q-Bsch; 6. K-—B8 (or C), 
Q-Bich; 7. K-Bz, Q-K3ch winning, for if 8. K-N6, 
K-Ky4; 9. K-R7, Q-Bz2.... 

C.—6. K-N6, Q-Ksch; 7. K-R6 (on 7. K-B7, 
7. . Q-K3ch we are back in our last variation), 
7. Q-KNs5; and now 8. K-R7, Q-B4ch and 
8. p- B7, Q-K3ch equally lose. 

This is, of course, a condensation. Start examin- 
ing the alternatives throughout—and it may be some 
a time before you are back in this world ! 

_ MR 
interesting manner. That is partly because 
Cayley’s interests were wide and varied, and 
partly because his personality was, if modest, 
extremely striking. 

Again, it is rather surprising to find that 
B.-P.’s Scouts is the first official history of the 
Scouting Movement. Its three authors (why so 
many, I wonder ?), Henry Collis, Rex Hazlewood, 
and Fred Hurll, have done a quiet job well. 
Apart from the history set out in the text, the 
book contains a kind of diary, called ‘ The 
Passing Years,’’ which traces the Movement from 
the first camp at Brownsea, in 1907, to the 
present day. 

Though I am much tempted to use a good deal 
of space in reviewing THE COMPLETE RONALD 





might have been achieved. In any case, 
it is good to have the whole corpus—it is really 
not very extensive—put together in so handy 
a form, and Anthony Powell has contributed an 
excellent preface. 

Marcel Aymé is a really good writer of short 
stories, and there is not one in THE PROVERB 
AND OTHER Stories which did not delight me. 
“The Bogus Policeman ’’ has a most delicately- 
contrived moral, steering close to, but always 
avoiding, farce. M. Aymé is good with children, 
especially schoolboys, and he usually manages to 
make the adults with whom they come in contact 
look more than slightly ridiculous. But of all these 
masterly stories I preferred the little tale of 
Martin, the racing cyclist who always came in last. 
(The translation, incidentally, has been very well 
done by Norman Denny.) 

I agree with the estimate that Sloan Wilson 
is a really good American novelist, and I got 
through nearly 500 pages of his latest book, 
A SENSE OF VALUES, without any sense of fatigue 

—indeed, I was sorry to come to the end. The 
novel is really a study of disintegration, the central 
figure being a successful cartoonist, married, with 
a son and a daughter. The marriage breaks down, 
and the son proceeds to wreck his parents’ old 
home. This makes everybody think, both back- 
wards and forwards, and the book shows how it 
all came about. Personally, I thought that the 
boy got away with the wrecking incident a little 
too easily, but one must be tolerant of the 
Americans’ serious preoccupation with neurotic 
psychology. 

In THE WaALts oF JoLo, Mr. Alan Caillou has 
written a rather sulphurous story, set in one of 
the islands of the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War. An American officer gets captured 
by the men of a fierce tribe, and falls in love with 
the Spanish-born adopted daughter of the chieftain. 
He escapes with her, but is court-martialled, and 
the story ends in a welter of blood and destruction. 
Of all the characters, I most liked a renegade 
British officer who had the misfortune to be gelded 
at the orders of the chieftain. In spite of his 
handicap, he appeared to be an amusing and 
sensible fellow—which is more than can be said 
for anyone else in the book. 

I end this week with two good thrillers. Henry 
Slesar’s ENTER MURDERERS has a most original 
idea. A gang of down-and-out actors draw up a 
scenario for a “ play’ involving the arrest, 
detention, and finally blackmail of a real-estate 
tycoon. They carry it out, with results which 
none of them could have foreseen, but the real art 
of the author lies in his making so incredible a 
plot seem perfectly probable. 

Evelyn Berckman’s Do You Know THIS 
Voice ? is about a kidnapping and all that follows 
from it. The characters are really well drawn, 
and I have never encountered, in any thriller, such 
really human policemen—though I must make an 
exception for the late Dorothy Sayers’s ‘‘ Busman’s 
Honeymoon,” in which a policeman was found 
able to outquote Lord Peter Wimsey ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THe Concise ENCYCLOPADIA OF ANTIQUES, 
VoL. V. (The Connoisseur; 50s.) 


You Owe Me Five Fartuin’s, by George 
Fearon. (Skeffington; 25s.) 

THe Earty CHrRisTIANs, by Michael Gough. 
(Thames and Hudson; 30s.) 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE GROSVENOR, EAST 
INDIAMAN, by Percival R. Kirby. (Oxford; 
30s.) 

Str GeorGce Cay.ey, by J. Laurence Pritchard. 
(Parrish ; 42s.) 

B.-P.’s Scouts, by Henry Collis, Rex Hazlewood 
and Fred Hurll. (Collins; 215s.) 


THE COMPLETE RONALD FIRBANK, prefaced by 
Anthony Powell. (Duckworth; 42s.) 


THE PROVERB AND OTHER STORIES, by Marcel 
Aymé. Translated by Norman Denny. 
(Bodley Head ; 16s.) 


A SENSE OF VALUES, by Sloan Wilson. 
18s.) 


(Cassell ; 


THE WALLS oF Joo, by Alan Caillou. (Peter 
Davies ; 18s.) 
ENTER MURDERERS, by Henry Slesar. (Gollancz; 


13s. 6d.) 


Do You Know Tuis Voice ? by Evelyn Berck- 
man (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 15s.) 
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BERNESE OBERLAND—Switzerland : 7, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
Fabulous a. Ly brs and excursions Tel: Whitehall 5275 ESTABLISHED Cables : Spink, London 
Season: April—October. 1772 TO H.0.n. THe DURE OF EDINBURGH 


Casino-Kursaal, swimming pool, yachting, 
waterski, fishing, tennis, miniature golf. 
All inclusive rates 
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K’o-ssu tapestry panel decorated with the Dragon Boat Festival in delicate colours on a pale cream ground, 
18th century, Chinese. Sight size: 40 by 28% inches. 


Another panel, very similar to this, and of the same subject is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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WHERE THE SUN IS WARM 
AND THE WELCOME WARMER 


LESS THAN FOUR HOURS AWAY BY AIRI 











And when you fly away to Greece you fly away to it all 
- to a sunny, romantic land brimming with classical 
splendour. Whether you visit parts simple or sophisti- 
cated, Greece is always ready with something stirring- 
ly individual. Historic temples and theatres; new cities 
and hotels. You travel modern roads through ancient 
country, discover hospitable villages and people, deli- 
cious food and wine. 

You will be intrigued by islands like Rhodes, Crete or 
Lesbos - each with a character and charm entirely its 
own. You relax in a land that has bright, cloudless 
skies 300 days a year, a cool breeze, and the clear water 
of a tideless sea. You will be glad you accepted the 
challenge of Greece, because you will come home re- 
freshed and restored, infinitely rewarded. Comet 4B’s 
fly twice daily - Athens is less than four hours away 
from London Airport. 

Full details of flights, times and routes, lists of hotels 
and all facilities from GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANISA- 
TION, 195-197 Regent Street, London, and travel agents. 





LONDON To ATHENS 
£84 1 9 30 day (from April 1st) 
. . night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £100.16.0 
ist class 12 month return £133.13.0 
LONDON To CRETE 
£90 1 5 30 day (from April 1st) 
. . night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £106.1 9.0 
1st class 12 month return £139.16.0 











fly WIFE ells 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


GREEK NATIONAL 
TOURIST ORGANISATION 
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DISH 


By Augustine Courtauld. London 1716. 
Weight 15} ozs. Diameter 7} ins. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. ONLY ADDRESS 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.x 


Telephone and Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 





















It Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of pivram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d, will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s, Od. carriage paid. 


Pinkail $e -m-nne 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND Established 1800 





OILY PRA 





and your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neat It's the dry vermouth 
INCOMPARABLE jn a cocktail that made French famous 
‘ : , ..at only 17,6 a bottle— 

CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda ee ee 


c'est formidable! 





Sole importers: Wm. Cliqs. Anderson & Co, Lid., 8, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
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For Gracious Living 
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NEW DELHI (INDIA) 


225 Rooms. All air-conditioned 
and self-contained. internation- 
ally known for excellent food and 
personalised service. 


TARIFF 


Continental Plan American Pian 


Single Suite BRITAIN’S 


Rs. 30.25 Rs. 35.00 PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Double Room 
Rs. 51.00 Rs. 60.00 
Double Suite 






























Rs. 60.50 Rs. 70.00 FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, this new service 
began with the issue of April 12. The rate is 
MOST CENTRALLY SITUATED one guinea per line. Send your announcement 
Grams : Tele : to: Miss D. Carding, The Tatler 
1 (oti , . 
aati 43091 0 lines} Ingram House, John Adam Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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An announcement of 
your daughter’s 


can now be made in 


“Tatler 


Attractively displayed on a page entitled 





oming marriage 


LEADING SOCIETY JOURNAL 
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To South Africa : 


Of course it’s luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
your own cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
3 | you experience a new kind of service from the ship’s company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence ... this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 
| 
| 


— — 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 








addition to mechanical ventilation. 
Approximately every fourteen days en suite, is £165 per adult (£132 per 
: an Ellerman “City” class ship adult on a 12-passenger vessel). 
- ; 7 ; ii sails for South Africa, Lourenco Full information can be obtained 
; 4 typical double room on “ The The “ City of Durban”’ restau The Sports deck on thi Ci M d Bei Pp { Ell Li Pp 
City of Exeter.”’ Cabins « rant spans the full width of the of Port Elizabeth"’: all “ City” arques an eira. assage rates rom erman ines, assenger 
Ellerman ships are on either ““A° ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South are competitive ... an outside Office, 29/34 Cockspur Street, 
or * B™ decks . . . light, airy and = one erece roviding a Africa run have a swimming-po double room (to Cape Town), for London, S.W.1, or from all Shipping 
beautifully apr 1 uisine for which Ellerman ip drawin m and librar 
renowned example, with private bathroom and travel agents. 
“A" DECK ON A “CITY” CLASS SHIP 
; | Swimmine-Pool Sports Deck Children's Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentlem 
4 4 a \ / Hairdresser 
sear : } RES 
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Every “A™ Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly spacious 
single’’ or “ dotible,”’ has a and luxuriously furnished with every 





private bathroom and toilet en suite requisite for comfort and convenience 
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The secret of a dry martini’ 

























